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REGENERATORS VS. REGUPERATORS. 


We used to build Gas Ovens with recuperators, but the serious objections to 


this wasteful, inefficient method of recovering heat from the products of combus- 
tion soon led us to substitute regenerators. 














If you want recuperators, we would refer you to others; but if you want to be 
counted among the leaders in the progress of carbonization of coal, let us demon- 
strate to you why we build regenerative ovens. 


See our Brochures Nos. 3 and 4. 
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KOPPERS REGENERATORS-GAS PLANT AT VIENNA, 


H. KOPPERS COMPANY, 


CONSTRUCTORS OF HORIZONTAL CROSS-REGENERATIVE 
COKE AND GAS OVENS, 


0 S. Wabash Avenue, - - - GHICAGO. ILLINOIS. 
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Educational and Welfare Work, at Baltimore, Md. 
ee SE. 

More than 2,000 men and women compose the organization of the 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Company of Baltimore, 
and the management considers that an effective way of aiding the 
Company to adequately fulfill its obligations to the public is through 
the enlightenment of its organization. Its activities in this regard 
are along several lines. The educational work is conducted through 
courses of lectures in both the gas and electric divisions, and through 
the publication of ‘‘The Baltimore Gas and Electric News,” a 
monthly magazine, written and edited by employees of the Company. 

The fall work was started by a rally of all the employees, held 
during November. Because of the number of people, three meetings 
were held. On November 12th, 900 employees of the electric division 
assembled and listened to addresses by Messrs. Herbert A. Wagner 
and Charles M. Cohn, Vice-Presidents, and E. D. Edmonston, Gen 
eral Superintendent. Following this was a theatrical performance, 
written, staged and acted by employees of the organization. Later, 
supper was served. An orchestra was in attendance, and the hall 
was decorated especially for the occasion. Mr. Wagner announced 
that the Company had decided upon 9 competitions, in which the 
prizes were to be awarded forthe best papers on subjects pertaining 
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ployees of the gas division heard addresses by Messrs. Charles M. 

Cohn, Herbert A. Wagner and Alfred F. Krug. Mr. George Bead- 

endopf, Chief of the gas division presided. On the following Tues- 

day night, the Company tendered an informal reception to the 
women employees of its organization. At this reception informal 

addresses were delivered by Messrs. Charles M. Cohn, Herbert A. 

Wagner, Vice-Presidents; Miss Lillian Riehl, and Miss M. A. Da- 
honey. Mr. William Schmidt, Jr., read a letter from the President, 

J. E. Aldred, expressing regret at his inability to attend the meeting. 
Mrs. Henrietta Wilmer Lawrence introduced the speakers. There 
was a theatrical performance and later supper was served. 

In the gas division, the educational work is carried on through 
talks delivered by members of the organization to small groups of 
men. These groups are organized in all departments of the Com- 
pany, and the talks (which are informal) are accompanied by the 
demonstration of appliances. There is no obligation to attend the lec- 
tures, but a record kept at the distribution shops last year shows that 
the total attendance at the talks given there was over 1,200. These 
talks, which have to do with all of the activities of the Company, are 
designed to promote discussions through interrogatories and illumi- 
nating auswers. 

In the electric division of the Company the educational work is 
carried on through the agency of the Company Section of the Na- 

tional Electric Light Association. For several years arrangements 
have been made for a course of lectures on electricity, by Dr. John B. 
Whitehead, Professor of Applied Electricity, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. - These lectures are given every alternate Tuesday night in the 
physical laboratory of the University, and on the intervening Tues- 
days, addresses are given by members of the Company’s organiza- 
tion. 

In addition to this educational work the Company encourages 
athletic contests among its employees. Its baseball team, ‘‘ The Gas 
and Electric White Sox,’’ won the pennant in the Inter-Club Base- 
ball League this season. The league is composed of the strongest 
amateur nines in Baltimore. In addition to the local games, the 
team plays each year the crack nines of the United Gas Improvement 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Edison Com- 
pany. In each division of the Company there are bowling teams. 
The Company has a strong basket ball team, and track and field con- 
tests are encouraged. This year each division of the Company spent 
a day on Chesapeake Bay as guests of the Company. These outings 
took place on holidays, the Company chartering the grounds and 
steamer, and providing music, ete. 








A Short but Anxious Experience in a Small Plant 
Making Carburetted Water Gas. 


—— 


By a CANADIAN, 


The writer, who is Superintendent of a Gas Company, owning a 
little tumble-down, tacked-together gas plant, not over 1,000 miles 
from New York city, so his experience under conditions herein 
mentioned, will surely appeal to many in similar conditions and be 
of interest to others. 

The Company honor me with the title of Superintendent; their 
customers and the citizens know me simply asthe gas man. The 
office is the place where they spend most of their time, trying to 
please the public, and the balance of their leisure is eked out writing 
orders fer the Superintendent as to the many wishes and requests 0: 
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gas is very poor and the meter takes too many quarters to run it. 
Please investigate.”’ . 

It is an exceptional pleasure for the office to write out the request 
of a lady customer to have delivered at her house, 1} miles distant, a 
15-cent mantle ; but not before 4: 40 o’clock, as the lady is down town, 
shopping. 

The Superintendent receives the order. and the gas man executes it. 
He has to be very respectful and exceedingly careful, and do every- 
thing the dear lady requests, just the same as if it were the very thing 
he had been wanting to do. After changing around burners and try- 
ing to fit an old-fashioned, 24-inch opening globe toa modern burner, 
using up about 2 hours of his valuable time, the lady, in a very con- 
descending manner, thanks the gas man, saying, at the same time, 
that is all that is needed at present ; but should she think of anything 
later, she will call up the office and let us know. The gas man 
smiles and thanks the lady, remarking under his breath at the same 
time something about ‘‘ Bull Durham,” or other kindred matter. 

The Superintendent, on his way back to the office, wonders where 
the limit of catering to the whims of the public is to end, and how it 
is the owners can do so many services for a 75-cent or $1 customer ; 
yet will not spend a few dollars for works’ improvements that would 
lessen expense and anxiety and pay back many dollars in return. 
But I digress, and might better get right to the subject matter of this 
communication. 

The gas sent out daily is from 100,000 cubic feet to 110,000 cubic 
feet. The combined capacity of relief and storage holders is only 
about 60 per cent. of the daily make: Relief holder, 17,500 cubic feet, 
storage holder, 48,000 cubic feet, available for use about 60,000 cubic 
feet of this amount. Gas is made in an old-fashioned, 5-foot set, con- 
tained in 2 shells, the generator being in one, with carburettor and 
superheater in the other. There is a large seal-box, 8-inch connec- 
tions. As a reserve apparatus there is a little rectangular machine, 
all being contained in this one shell, and about the size of one of 
Lillian Russell’s travelling trunks. 

The relief holder has only one 6-inch pipe into same, which acts 
both for inlet and outlet pipe. This pipe runs directly from the re- 
lief holder to exhauster, the pipe leading from seal box is cut into 
this line at a point between relief holder and exhauster. The bal- 
ance of the apparatus is in keeping with that already mentioned, and 
is unnecessary of further detail, your attention being asked only to 
apparatus and layout, as already described. 

It is Sunday morning, the day of rest, and the Superintendent is 
remaining in bed one hour later than usual, for all he has to do to 
day is only to make up his books and records, take weekly stock of 
materials, measure up a few main extensions, pick up all loose ends, 
and make a cleanup for the week. At9 o’clock he is at the works, 
getting fairly settled down to his books, when the gas maker, in an 
earnest and excited manner, informs him that he has had to shut 
down, and close outlet valve to seal box, to keep all the gas from 
coming back. Investigation proved the startling fact to be true. 
When the 8-inch valve at outlet of seal box was opened, gas rushed 
back to the machine, lowering relief holder at an enormously rapid 
rate. 

At this particular time both holders were very low. The com- 
bined stock of both holders was not more than 15,000 cubic feet, with 
only about 10,000 cubic feet available. The relief holder, which is 
leaky, was just about in the mud, and as the bottom of the holder 
tank (inside) is considerably uneven and out of level, it was import- 
ant that gas be got into this holder at once, or the blamed old thing 
would collapse and be wrecked. The storage holder was also in a 
serious condition and getting lower all the time. 

It would be a loss of valuable time to find out the exact cause of the 
trouble. The only thing to do was to try and get gas into relief 
holder, te thus try and keep the town from running out of supply. 

With some trepidation it was decided to make a run, regardless of 
the useless condition of seal box. The Superintendent stationed him- 
self at the 8-inch outlet valve of seal box, and, by prearranged sig- 
nals, opened the valve as the stack valve was being closed, and, 
when the run was finished, he closed the valve as the stack valve 
was being opened. The first run by this method was successful, and 
encouraged us to continue this mode of procedure. By placing a 
reliable man at the valve on outlet of seal box, with the Superinten- 
dent acting as general ‘‘ look out ’’ between the stack valve and seal 
box valve, we got along fairly well, except that the top part of seal 
box, the valve and pipe leading therefrom became exceedingly hot, 
im fact, to such an extent that the valve would not close tight thus 
allowing gas to get back to the machine, Our holders were by that 





time (about 7 P.M.) fairly well filled. We immediately closed our relief 
holder valve and exhauster valve, leaving our seal pot open to the 
superheater and ina fairly dangerous situation. The valves that had 
been closed (one or both) proved to be leaky and still allowed some 
gas to come back to the machine. It was impossible to open up the 
wash box under these conditions, and another serious problem con- 
fronted us. As soon thereafter as possible we plugged the ‘‘down 
take’ pipe, which runs from superheater to seal box, with wet gunny 
sacking and clay, and when that was completed the same was done 
at the hand cleaning hole at lower end of pipe, and the Superinten- 
dent felt fairly safe until the next move should be made. 

The seal box could not be opened yet, because gas was leaking 
quite fast into it, the gas coming back through the leaky valve. The 
next move was to cut off the gas from the seal box, and this was done 
by tapping an inch hole on the reverse side of valve and flooding 
the same with water, allowing water to leak into seal box instead 
of gas. 

After draining seal box and opening up same, we found that the 
dip-pipe was a piece of 8 inch wrought iron pipe that had been screwed 
into a flange connecting to crown of box, and had, in some unac- 
countable manner, become unscrewed and dropped to the bottom of 
seal box. After considerable trouble and inconvenience the pipe was 
screwed back into place again, and we were ready to make gas once 
more under safe and regular conditions. It was, however, with great 
difficulty that the seal box valve was opened again. In cooling off 
it had contracted to such an extent that enormous force was used to 
draw the gate of valve, and had it not been of a good, strong, re- 
liable make, we should have still been in trouble. 

There are many details that cannot be mentioned in this short 
communication, such as firing the little machine, ready for action, 
providing new pipe bolts, washers, gaskets, etc., to promptly meet 
any conditions we may run against. The whole trouble was com- 
pleted by 12 o'clock, midnight, and the Superintendent went home 
to sleep in a contented and happy frame of mind. 

This short and anxious experience teaches the little lesson that a 
water gas set can be run for a very limited time only, without the use 
of a seal and wash box, although it is not recommended if it can be 
possibly avoided. It also shows that, if we are not exceedingly care- 
ful, by getting out of one trouble we are liable to create others of 
even a more serious nature, for surely nothing can be more serious 
than a leaky seal valve on a seal box that does not seal. It also 
shows that necessity compels us to grasp and meet the situation in a 
manner that would not otherwise be thought of. It further raises 
doubt as to the advisability of screwed dip-pipes, without the parts 
being put together so as to be almost impossible to separate. It is al- 
so a strong reminder that a therough and full equipment is abso- 
lutely necessary in the manufacturing department, for running a 
plant with only one machine, or only one pump, or omy one engine, 
exhauster or boiler, is almost inviting trouble, and altogether unsafe. 
It is the idea among some newly labeled gas man that it is proper and 
pays to take a certain amount of chance. From the writer’s observa- 
tion during his connection with the business, his opinion is very de- 
cided that it does not pay to take any kind of chance that can pos- 
sibly be avoided. The security of a sufficiently well equipped plant 
and regular supply, insures for the safety of life and property and 
for economical workings. Due credit and praise are offered to the 
good and reliable men who are daily associated with the Superin- 
tendent, and who helped him out of this trouble—such men are to be 
appreciated and he is happy in having their valued assistance. 








The British Commercial Gas Association: Formation and 
First Meeting. 


—— 


By Moraeay. 


A new Association to further the interests of the gas industry has 
been formed, and the first annual meeting was recently held. Be- 
tween 400 and 500 representatives attended, and the presence of the 
local autherities gave importance to the proceedings. The Associa- 
tion was founded a year ago for the purpose of collecting and dis- 
seminating useful information concerning the economic application 
of coal gas and the advantage of its use, both as a fuel and an illumi- 
nant for domestic, industrial and manufacturing purposes. The new 
Association claims the attention and support of the public, as distinct 
from its simply being an Association of interest to people actually 
engaged in supporting it. The primary object is to secure a greater 


consumption of gas with the attendant advantages (o those who use 
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it; for the more gas used the cheaper it will become in price. In the 
case of private companies the majority are governed by a sliding 
scale, which means that their dividend{can only be increased in re- 
turn for giving the public a reduction in the price of gas. Where 
the undertaking is in the hands of a municipality the more profit 
made, the lower must be the price charged to the public, or the greater 
the sum given in relief of rates. The new Association should also be 
of interest to the public, as an increased use of gas as fuel means 
more comfort, leisure and cleanliness to the home and that conduces 
to improve health. To the working classes the use of gas is all im- 
portant, as better cooking and heating facilities make their homes 
successful rivals to the public house. In the bygone days the public 
house was the only well-lighted place where the working man could 
go, as he could not afford good illumination; but now, with the in- 
candescent mantle and the slot meter, he can get a splendid light to 
read and work by at home. Gas cooking facilities are very import- 
ant; their use by the working classes should be encouraged and in- 
creased. The increased use of gas for heating and lighting means 
more healthy workshops, offices and schools, and directly affects the 
national health. There can be no doubt the gas fire, with its radiant 
heat, which more closely resembles the heat which nature provides, 
than the dirty and extravagant coal fire, with its smoke producing 
effect, will also tend to better health. The Association urges that the 
increased use of gas for fuel must lead to the reduction of the smoke 
nuisance, and give the sun a better chance of penetrating the houses 
and streets than it has in the smoky cities of the present day. 

The importance of having fine showrooms in prominent places for 
the display of appliances is essential to the gas industry, well equip- 
ped with the best devices for gas uses and staffed by competent men, 
is all important. The examples set by great business houses in dis- 
playing their wares to the best advantage are to be copied by gas 
companies and public authorities owning gas works. The object should 
be to display goods pleasing to the eye, useful, attractive and artistic. 
Anything short of this implies neglect of opportunities, which re- 
flects sooner or later on-gas undertakings. At the present time every 
gas showroom should be fully equipped with the latest and best ap- 
pliances ; moreover, the entire lighting and heating of every gas con- 
sumer’s premises should be taken in hand from the gas works free 
from all maintenance charges. Well lighted and efficiently heated 
premises of satisfied gas consumers afford the best evidence of the 
gas suppliers’ skill, enterprise and good management. 

The Sale of Coke.—The increase in the manufacture of coke, es- 
pecially that used for metallurgical purposes, has during the current 
year made very great strides, with the result that it is now an im- 
portant industry generally conducted on scientific lines and on 
sound economic principles. At the present time coke ovens without 
by-product recovery plants are very properly regarded as wasteful, 
and are often so unremunerative as to compel the erection of modern 
ovens with recovery plants. 

The new Association is more immediately concerned with the pro- 
duction of gas coke, which is the fixed residue of coal distillation in 
the manufacture of illuminating gas; so called to differentiate it 
from furnace coke. This, up to the present time, is the commercially 
most valuable by-product of the gas industry. Although an enor- 
mous quantity of hard coke is required for metallurgical and kindred 
industries, there is nevertheless a demand for gas coke, which is 
more suitable for many purposes, both industrial and domestic. This 
demand should be encouraged, and gas manufacturers should give 
the subject special consideration, and should endeavor to produce a 
coke that is particularly suitable for the trade of the district in which 
it is produced, especially for general domestic heating, whereby a 
more general use of smokeless solid fuel would result. Ordinary 
household coal, when burnt in an open grate or closed range, usually 
produces in England unpleasant gases and always more or less smoke 
and soot, the injurious effects ef which are noticeable in most large 
towns by a thickened and engloomed atmosphere, especially in the 
winter months, due to factory and house chimney smoke, whereas 
Continental towns, in which coal smoke is not permitted, are notice. 
ably cleaner and the buildings are not darkened by sooty vapor as in 
England. Coke, on the other hand, burns without emitting smoke 
or soot, because the volatile constituents, which give rise to them in 
the case of coal, are expelled in the process of carbonizing. This be- 
ing so, the question naturally arises: ‘‘ Why is coke not more gen- 
erally used in preference tocoal/’’ There are several possible reasons, 
one of which probably is that in many places insufficient importance 
is attached to the kind and quality of coke produced, and little or no 
effort is made to popularise it, A comparatively small tonnage of 





coke sent into a district at a low rate may cause serious depreciation 
in prices all round; hence, care should, at least as far as possible, be 
taken not to under sell ones’ neighbors, totheir detriment. It is not 
suggested that a ring should be formed to inflate prices artificially. 
It is, however, difficult to understand why coke in one English town 
is only worth $1.74 per ton, whereas in another it yields an average 
over $4.44 per ton. Position and local demand count, but scarcely 
not for so great a difference. For each ton of coal carbonized there 
remains for sale about 10 cwt. of coke and breeze. The average 
gas consumption in England may be taken at 33,600 cubic feet per 
annum for each householder. This necessitates 3 tons of coal for the 
production of illuminating gas, giving 30 cwt. of coke and breeze for 
sale per consumer; but if a proportion of carburetted water gas is 
made the quantity may be reduced to 20 ewt., which is not one-third 
the quantity of solid fuel required per household for heating pur- 
poses, without taking into account the tonnage used for trade and in- 
dustrial purposes. From this it would appear that every gas under- 
taking, irrespective of its geographical position, should be able to 
dispose of the whole of its output of coke within its own area of gas 
supply. If this desirable object could be attained it would end the 
senseless and wasteful competition that now unfortunately too often 
takes place between various towns and districts, which results in un- 
necessary lowering of prices and loss, due to expenses of transit and 
resale. 

Coke can be cooled without injury by the application of water ; 
treating it in that manner yields a material absolutely free from 
moisture, with the exception of what might be obtained from the at- 
mosphere, and it burns without any crackling noise. 

Medical Men and Gas Fires.—The opinion and advice of the family 
doctor on the substitution of gas fires for ordinary ones are important. 
Until recent years the medical profession almost unanimously con- 
demned gas fires; but a change of opinion has occurred. In order to 
influence medical opinion, special steps were taken in London some 
years ago, and a house-to-house canvass was made on behalf of yas 
fires. The object was to persuade doctors to allow gas companies to 
install gas fires, or heaters, on trial, and to fix extra ones where some 
were in use; to undertake to overhaul and examine them periodically, 
and to exchange those defective or out-of-date for modern ones, so as 
to induce doctors to give them a fair and unbiased trial. Satisfactory 
results have been obtained, and the medical preference for open fires 
has been shaken. A notable feature of this crusade is the large 
number of gas fires now fixed in doctors’ bedrooms and in their 
children’s day and night nurseries. This indicates a remarkable re- 
vulsion of feeling towards gas heating in the minds of those members 
of the medical profession with whom members of the Association 
have dealt, because many now as strongly support and even advocate 
gas heating as in the past they condemned it. Keen critics have been 
convinced and gas fires have been fixed in the offices and council 
chamber of the ‘‘ Society of Medical Officers of Health” in London. 
Gas fires have been recommended by medical officers for hospitals 
and dispensaries, and a number of throat specialists, physicians and 
surgeons are now on the list of satisfied users. Many gas fires have 
also been fixed in nursing homes and nurses’ institutions. The adop- 
tion of gas flres possesses an obvious advantage in the case of illness, 
as they enable the temperature of a room to be kept according to the 
requirements of the illness, and a supply of hot water is always 
quickly available. 

The meeting of this new Association this year is only one of several 
events of interest and importance to the gas industry in England. 
The gas engineering profession has been celebrating its hundreth 
birthday, as it dates its centenary from the granting of a charter by 
Parliament to The Gas Light and Coke Company, of London, in 1812. 
Next year the Institution of Gas Engineers will be celebrating its 
Jubilee, having been established in 1863. It is striking evidence of 
the fact in this case advancing age means no lessening of vitality, 
but rather a steadily growing power, and a constant revivifying of 
its members, and that in the 101st year of its history, and the 50th 
year of its Institution’s life, the gas industry should have held the 
first annual meeting of a newly established Association, founded for 
the purpose of developing its growth upon entirely new lines. The 
importance of the field open to the gas industry may be inferred from 
the following : 

Early this year the leading medical periodical in England pub- 
lished the results of a scientific and painstaking investigation, prov- 
ing that the solid matter, chiefly soot, due to the incomplete and, 
therefore, wasteful, as well as dirt-emitting combustion of coal, falls 
upon the houses and streets of London each year, at the astounding 
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rate of from 400 to 600 tons to the square mile; whereas, on the outer 
fringe of the suburbs, the fall of unconsumed coal was found to be 
under 200 tons a year tothe square mile. The general use of gas for 
heating, cooking and industrial purposes would stop that. The sub- 
stitution of gas engines for steam engines will help, as boiler houses 
are not required. Gas fired furnaces are now being increasingly 
adopted, that the economy of gas under pressure as a fuel has been 
established. 

Advantage of Gas Lighting.—At the meeting of the new Associa- 
tion the following subjects were also reviewed, special stress being 
laid on the hygienic aspects of gas for heating and lighting. The 
effect of artificial illuminants on the air of confined spaces has re- 
ceived very considerable attention. When electric lighting first be- 
came popular the two features, which appealed to the public, were 
that it was more convenient to press down a switch than to find a 
match, turn on a tap and light the gas; and, secondly, that as it ab- 
stracted nothing from the air and added nothing to it, electric light 
must be more healthful in a confined space. But an expert (Pro- 
fessor Lewes) stated that his experience differed from the above; he 
had repeatedly lectured in a hall lighted by gas without incon- 
venience; electric lighting was then substituted, and when he then 
lectured he found the air to be unpleasantly stuffy. That led to an 
investigation, with the following results: In a room having a capac- 
ity of 2,700 cubic feet, lighted by two Welsbach ‘‘C” burners and 
mantles on a pendant, each consuming 4 cubic feet of gas per hour, 
the air at the breathing level in the room was far purer and fresher 
than when three 16-candle incandescent electric lamps were used ; 
further, that the result became more marked in favor of gas the 
larger the number of people in the room. Experiments showed that 
the cause of this unexpected phenomenon was that the strong uprush 
of heat products of combustion from the gas burners drew up the 
emanations from the skin and lungs of the occupants, charred and 
sterilized any germs that accompanied them, and reaching the ceiling 
at a temperature of 12° higher than when electric light was employed, 
diffused through the plaster so rapidly as to draw fresh air into the 
lower portion of the room, thus creating a brisk draught under the 
door, and whilst so diffusing, filtered off the charred remains of 
germs and of organic matter on the whitewashed ceiling, which pro- 
duce the blackened area always occurring on the ceiling above the 
gas light in town air. It marks the beneficent work of sterilization 
which the gas flame is carrying on and not, as the advocates of elec- 
trical lighting always insist, imperfect combustion. Similar ex- 
periments have been made on the Continent, and, so far as is known, 
no rebutting evidence has been published. All the results obtained 
show beyond doubt the importance of the heat given by th® combus- 
tion of the gas in Setting air in motion, promoting diffusion and 
drawing in fresh air in so much larger a ratio than it gives off pol- 
luting products, that the air in the breathing zone of a closed room 
is purer than with electric light, which gives off no products, but has 
a smaller influence in creating motion in the air. 

The Effect of Stagnant Air Due to Electrical Lighting.—A stag- 
nant atmosphere such as results from the use of electrical lighting is 
perhaps the worst enemy of health. The body is as dependent upon 
the action of the skin as upon the lungs for throwing off the waste 
products of life, and in an hour evaporation gets rid of some 700 
grains of moisture from the skin and Jungs. When the air is still 
and stagnant, the moisture-laden emanations from the body are un- 
able to escape and a humid layer ef foul air hinders further evapora- 
tion, throwing such a strain on the system, that a feeling of malaise 
rapidly arises. On the other hand, in a gas lighted room, with the 
air in motion round the body and sufficiently removed from its 
saturation point for moisture, this blanketing of the body does not 
occur, and evaporation continues its beneficent work of throwing 
off waste products and regulating the body temperature. It is upon 
the power of setting air in motion and promoting diffusion that gas 
bases a good deal of its hygienic superiority as an illuminant; whilst 
the sterilizing effect of the flame and the trace of sulphurous acid in 
the products give the reduction in organic matter and bacteria that 
forms the strong point of a perfect system of ventilation due to gas 
lighting. 

As the amount of heat for a unit of light given by incandescent 
gas lighting is so far in excess of that given by the electric incan- 
descent lamp, and as water vapor is one of the chief products of the 
combustion of gas, it may appear to some that the coolness and 
proper degree of relative moisture can be obtained only by lighting 
by electricity and that an electric fan will give the necessary move- 

ment. Apart from the cost of using extra current for a fan to com- 





plete the work of a source of light that is already dearer than gas, it 
must be remembered that the air under these conditions becomes so 
befouled with decomposing organic matter, as to be unpleasant to 
the nose even if not actually injurious to health. There was no de- 
sire at the meeting of the new Association to make any invidious re- 
marks with regard to electric lighting. There is no doubt as to its 
convenience and decorative value in houses built with proper regard 
to ventilation, in which lofty rooms, ceiling ventilators and fresh 
inlets amply safeguard the health of the inhabitants; but a protest 
should be made against the methods of the electrician, who attempts 
to displace gas as an illuminant in the houses of the large proportion 
of the people, by false statements as to the dangers of gas, which, as 
a matter of fact, is an invaluable engine of ventilation. Many of the 
smaller houses have rooms devoid of any scheme of ventilation other 
than that provided by the fireplace. 

Prejudice against Gas Fires Explained Away.—One of the great 
prejudices, an expert explained, which has always existed among 
sanitarians against the gas fire, has been the supposition that its in- 
stallation would do away with the ventilating effect of the open fire, 
and thus render the air more unhealthy; also that, in addition, the 
cost of the gas fire, was considerably greater than that of coal. The 
last objection, which certainly is one of the most serious in hindering 
the adoption of gas fires, is based largely upon fallacious methods of 
estimating the comparative costs of the two, as when reckoned, as is 
usually done, by the cost and number of British thermal units present 
in a pound of coal and in a cubic foot of coal gas, the gas roughly 
would cost about five times as much as the coal for the same number 
of units. When, however, we take into consideration the efficiency 
of the grate, we find that the difference practically disappears. With 
a modern gas stove we can obtain not only the warming of our rooms 
under conditions every whit as hygienic as with a coal fire, but at a 
cost which is practically the same as when coal is burnt in an open 
grate only one-fifth of the heat units present in it are conveyed to the 
air of the room; whilst, with the modern gas stove, nearly four 
times as great an efficiency can be obtained. The balance in cost is 
amply made up for by the cleanliness in use, by the absence of dust 
and labor entailed in the supply of fuel to the coal fire, and by the 
economy of lighting the fire only when it is wanted, and turning it 
out when done with to say nothing of the fact that it goes out only 
when the tap is turned off, and that the noise and effort of stoking 
are dispensed with. . 

In the best forms of gas fires the burning gas heats radiating ma- 
terial in such a way that a very large percentage of the heat of the 
gas is converted into radiant heat and passes into the room in the 
same way that the heat from a clear coal fire does; whilst the con- 
vection heat, which used to be the chief source of the heat of the gas 
fire, has been reduced toa minimum. The efficiency of the stoves 
has been so increased that over 60 per cent. of the total heat in the 
gas is utilized ; so that in heating effect the gas stove is far superior 
to the coal fire. With the old forms of gas stove, in which the mis- 
take was made of trying to utilize most of the heat value of the gas 
by causing it to heat air, which by connection raised the temperature 
of the air and not of the solids in the room, the percentage of humidity 
was so decreased, that it caused rapid evaporation from plants and 
the occupants of the rooms (producing drooping in the former and 
discomfort in the latter), and the cry was raised that gas heating 
‘* dried the air ’’ against its use; whilst bowls of water were placed 
in front of the stove to add water vapor to the air and so decrease the 
discomfort. The cause of this trouble disappeared wher once it was 
recognized that radiant heat was the only true and hygienic method 
of heating, and in the medern gas stove the amount of radiant heat 
has been increased to the maximum attainable, whilst convection 
plays a very small part. 








(Continued from page 362.) 

Report of the Committee (Mr. W. J. Serrill, Chairman), 
on Utilization of Gas Appliances, Submitted at the 
Seventh Meeting, American Gas Institute, 

a aaa 
Section II.—WatTer HeEatTina. 

The circulating water heater, attached to the kitchen boiler, con- 
stitutes the most common method of heating water by gas for domes- 
tic purposes in the form now commonly used the water carrying part 
consisted of coils of copper pipe. This form gives more efficient ser- 
vice than heaters with cast iron or cast brass internals, and it has, 
therefore, to a large extent, displaced the latter. Predictions freely 


made at the time of the introduction of copper coil heaters, that the 
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coils would rapidly burn out, have not been fulfilled. This state- 
ment is, generally speaking, true, trouble having been experienced 
only in certain sections of the country, where the water forms scale. 
This scale is usually readily removed by the use of hydrochloric acid 
and soda. 

Your Committee believes that it is good practice on the part of gas 
companies, when selling and installing circulating water heaters, to 
exert their influence towards the use of heaters with a relatively 
large rate of gas consumption, say 50 to 60 cubic feet per hour, in 
place of consumption of 30 to 35 cubic feet, as formerly. Such heat- 
ers are now constructed, giving efficiencies equally good with the 
smaller ones, consequently the consumer obtains, with the larger 
heaters, a quicker result in hot water with no greater consumption 
of gas. A failure to adopt this policy at an earlier date has probably 
been an important factor in retarding the extension of the use of gas 
in domestic cooking and water heating. The necessity of a long 
waitin order to get enough hot water for a bath has been a source 
of annoyance that is now happily less frequent. 

Even with the larger types of circulating water heaters, however, 
a certain term of waiting is required, and a reasonable demand has 
arisen for the ability to draw hot water on tap. This demand is be- 
ing met in several ways. One of the most popular, in the better class 
residences, is the automatic water heater, of the pressure type. Set 
in the basement, connected to the hot water piping system, and burn- 
ing gas at a rate sufficient to heat such a stream of water as issues 
from the ordinary faucet, this installation permits hot water to be 
immediately drawn from any hot water faucet in the house. The 
efficiency of these heaters is high; the pilot flame is well protected ; 
the burners are so constructed that lighting back at the mixers is al- 
most an impossibility ; and protection against overheating is ensured 
by the use of well-constructed thermostats. These heaters are some 
times connected as auxiliaries to the waterback of the coal range, or 
sometimes so that they may be thrown out of use when the coal range 
is in use. Gas companies are advised to institute a system of periodic 
inspection of these heaters, to make sure the pilot burners are free of 
carbon. Employees should be instructed to make sure to relight the 
pilot when gas is turned on after disconnection for any reason. 

Objections to the use of automatic pressure heaters are, on the part 
of the consumer, the high initial cost, and, on the part of the gas 
company, the increased investment in larger meters, services, and 
even mains, needed because of the high rate of consumption of these 
heaters. 

This last objection has given rise to the thought of the desirability 
of storing hot water, regulating the temperature and the amount 
stored by some automatic device. There are now on the market sev- 
eral satisfactory automatic tank systems designed to be set in the 
basement. The tank is lagged and the heater is regulated by a ther- 
mostatic control. The design of pilot, burner, and thermostat is on 
similar lines to those of the automatic pressure types. These installa- 
tions, while not so expensive as the automatic pressure heaters, are 
still quite costly, and the natural inquiry has arisen, ‘‘ Why cannota 
thermostat be attached to the ordinary kitchen boiler and circulating 
water heater, so that a continual supply of hot water may be kept in 
the boiler, with the use of apparatus already on hand, merely adding 
a relatively inexpensive device. 

Assuming that such installations are desirable from an economic 
standpoint, there are certain considerations which lead your Com- 
mittee to advise gas companies to be very sure of their ground before 
they assume the responsibility of adopting-the practice of making them. 
These considerations are: (a.) The burners of circulating water heat- 
ers are not so constructed that they may be depended on not to light 
back at the mixer. If the thermostat should turn on the gas, and if 
the gas, when lighted by the pilot, should flash back and burn at the 
mixer, products of incomplete combustion would be delivered (see 
Exhibit B) as long as it was allowed so to burn, because as no water 
would be heated, the thermostat would not close the gas valve. (b.) 
It is doubtful if a pilot burner can be placed in the circulating water 
heater of ordinary construction, in such a manner that it is thor- 
oughly protected so as to ensure its remaining lighted under all con- 
ditions. If the pilot is extinguished, as soon as the water cools enough 
to cause the thermostat to open the gas valve, unburned gas is deliv- 
ered at the full rate of the burner. 

In either of the contingencies here mentioned, the fact that the 
water heater may be flue-connected should not be counted on too con. 
fidently ; in the first case, so little heat is generated that it cannot be 
depended on to ensure a draught, while, in the second case, no heat 


openings in the heater case, or through the draughthood. (c.) Even 
if the burner and pilot of the circulating water heater were made 
equally safe against flashback and extinction, as are those of the au- 
tomatic pressure heaters, there are reasons why the type of installa- 
tion now being considered is less to be preferred. Automatic pres- 
sure heaters are ordinarily set in the basement or cellar where there 
is a minimum draught, and where little work is done to disturb con- 
ditions surrounding the heater. Onthe other hand, these circulating 
heaters are set in the kitchen, the room of most strenuous activity in 
the house, where oven doors of coal or gas ranges, and room doors 
are slammed, and where all the windows may be suddenly thrown 
wide open to drive out the smother from the cooking operations. 
Hence a moment’s thought will convince anyone that a pilot flame 
so situated may be extinguished, where a similar flame in the cellar 
would remain alight; again, asudden draught of wind sweeping over 
a burner atthe time of lighting may cause it to light back at the 
mixer, while in a still atmosphere it would not do so. 

Another important distinction between these two types of installa- 
tion lies in the fact that the automatic pressure heater is thrown into 
operation only when some one opens a hot water faucet. This per- 
son is waiting for and expecting hot water; if, because of a flash- 
back or of an extinguished pilot, the heater fails to deliver the hot 
water the person is immediately aware that something is wrong and 
an investigation naturally results. Not so with the kitchen installa- 
tion. It does not depend on the action of any person in order to turn 
on the gas; it may be when no one is in the room, it may be at 
night—whenever the water in the boiler cools sufficiently to start the 
thermostat—the gas is turned on, and if, because of the flashback or 
an extinguished pilot it fails to heat the water, no one’s attention is 
called to this fact, because no one is waiting for the heated water. The 
design of the thermostat and gas valve as affecting their certainty of 
action is most important, and it is doubtful whether this problem has 
been satisfactorily solved. 

These are the considerations which have led your Committee to ex- 
press a warning regarding this new type of installation. Suppose 
there were no objection to this arrangement on the score of safety, 
the question as to its comparative economy would still remain. The 
answer to this question will be different in every house, depending, 
as it does, on the conditions under which the water is heated and 
used. The varying quantities of hot water desired in different houses, 
the degree of intelligent economy with which water is heated with 
the present installation, the means available to prevent the loss of 
heat by radiation—these are some of the factors entering into the 
answer. So far as your Committee knows, no extensive experiments 
on this point have been made, but the results of a few tests indicate, 
and on the whole it seems probable, that, in the average household, a 
greater consumption of gas will be needed with this thermostatic at- 
tachment than at present. There are, however, probably many 
householders who would be willing to incur this additional expense, 
in order to secure the luxury of hot water on tap, provided there 
were no other objection. 

Theoretically, a saving would result if water heaters could be 
placed individually at the hot water faucets, due to the waste of both 
water and heat occasioned by the present method of being compelled 
to wait after turning on the water until it comes hot through a pre- 
viously cold pipe of greater or lesser length from a central tank or 
automatic heater. Such a suggestion is impracticable because of the 
large size required in a gas heater that will make the water hot as it 
flows, even if the consumer were willing to undergo the incon- 
venience of submitting to a very slow rate of flow. Moreover, the 
practice of burning gas at so rapid a rate in small rooms like bath 
rooms, even if the heaters are flue connected, is inadvisable. 

The large dimensions of such heaters, while forming a barrier to 
their connection to the hot water faucets of washstands and sinks, 
do not necessarily preclude their connection to bath tub fixtures. 
The so-called bath instantaneous heaters are designed to perform this 
service. In general they are based on the principle of heating the 
water, by spraying it in thin sheets over gas heated copper plates, the 
heated water coming into contact with the hot products of combus- 
tion, or not, depending on the design. These heaters burn gas at a 
rate rapid enough to heat the ordinary sized stream of water issuing 
from the bath tub faucet, which is rather a rapid rate for small 
rooms. The additional objections, of the difficulty of making a satis- 
factory, sure to-work, flue connection from the bath room location 
in ordinary houses, the difficulty of insuring that the gas can never 
be turned on unless the water is turned on, and the difficulty of in- 





is generated, and some of the escaping gas may enter the room through 


suring that the pilot flame will stay lighted, in a heater so situated, 
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are sufficient, in the opinion of the Committee, to warrant the state- 
ment that it isin accordance with the best interest of the gas busi- 
ness to heat water for bath purposes elsewhere than in the bath 
room. 

For industrial purposes—in factories, shops, restaurants, etc.— 
water is extensively heated by gas, the automatic pressure system, 
the automatic tank system, and the circulating heater system being 
used as they best meet the requirements. 


Section III.—INDUSTRIAL AND HoTEL APPLIANCES, 


This branch of our subject does not require any extended treat- 
ment, because it is in a satisfactory, and even flourishing condition. 
There is now hardly any process in the arts and sciences where heat 
is needed on a relatively small scale in which gas may not be, and 
is not actually being, successfully and economically used. Much of 
this work is being done by appliances with atmospheric burners, in 
which the gas and air are used at ordinary pressures. Many pro- 
cesses, however, require a higher temperature, or are more econom- 
ically performed by the use of higher pressures. In this country it 
is usually done by the use of a blower supplying air under pressure 
to the burners, the gas pressure not being increased. Many ingenious 
types of burners and designs of appliances making use of the prin- 
ciple are now available. Abrvad, your Committee understands, 
there has been considerable development of the contrary principle— 
that of imparting a higher pressure to the gas, and using the air at 
atmospheric pressure. It is claimed that burners so constructed are 
capable of easier and more delicate adjustment by the workman, to 
suit the varying requirements of his work, than are those using the 
air under pressure. Then, as the volume of the gas is less than that 
of the air, it is claimed to be less expensive to compress the gas. 
Your Committee believes these contentions merit investigation. 

In hotels and restaurants of the larger class, gas cooking is surely, 
if somewhat slowly, coming toitsown. The chef is the king of the 
hotel kitchen, who belongs to a class that is, very properly, conser- 
vative, and he is naturally averse to the trial of new methods. How- 
ever, where the new method is based on merit, as the gas hotel appli 
ance surely is, it is only a question of time when it is bound to prove 
acceptable. The gas hotel range is still in process of development. 
We have probably yet to see the most perfect form that the ingenuity 
of designers will bring forth. Many manufacturers are at work on 
the problem and new developments are frequent. Some of the most 
interesting of recent types abandon all the prevailing forms of top 
burner, and substitute very long flames issuing from relatively large 
nozzles. 

Hotel broilers, and toasters for making toast on a large scale, are 
likewise receiving much attention, several satisfactory forms being 
now on the market. Gas ovens for bakeries are increasing in general 
use, and these appliances, likewise, are still in process of improve- 
ment. 


Section IV.—CONSIDERATIONS OF SAFETY IN THE Use OF Gas Ap- 
PLIANCES. 

As gas is now being used so extensively by all classes of the com- 
munity, and as owing to the activity of sale departments and to the 
gradually decreasing selling price, it is destined to cover a still wider 
field, your Committee feels that a discussion of the principles that 
should govern the design of the ordinary gas appliances, and the 
methods that should be observed in setting up these appliances, 
viewed from the standpoint of safety, is pertinent at this time. We 
warn again against a tendency to exaggerate any possible danger. 
Cases of asphyxiation from the use of appliances are very rare, and 
our aim is to have the gas companies of the country follow a practice 
so good that such cases will, practically speaking, be impossible. In 
the future, we must expect the use of gas to penetrate the humblest 
homes, and as the cities of the country grow, an increasing number 
of persons belonging to a class (largely of the foreign extraction), 
which is ignorant of the ordinarily necessary precautions incident to 
the use of gas, will undertake to use it. It behooves us, in the broad 
interest of the gas industry, to consider this question seriously, in 
order that the gas companies may be led to adopt what is the wisest 
course in each department of the subject. 

Admittedly there is a certain risk in the adaptation of all natural 
forces to man’s use in the arts and sciences. As there is generally 
additional risk when the use is extended to some new purpose, or 
when some old purpose is met by a new application of the use of any 
natural force, on this account should we, as engineers, discourage 
these new endeavors? By no means. Where risk is a facter, the de- 
termination of the wisest course is always a balancing of opposing 





considerations, a weighing of the extent of the risk against the de- 
sirability of the practice that incurs the risk. Generally speaking, it 
is good gas engineering practice not to discourage the extension of 
the use of gas to any process in the arts and sciences, because some 
additional risk may attach to it, but to permit such extension, taking 
care to see that the application of the use of gas to the particular pur- 
pose is made as safe as a reasonable concession to commercial con- 
sideration, will admit. Where the same end may be attained by dif- 
ferent methods, the safest of these methods should be adopted, and if 
it becomes a question of permitting the use of several methods, of 
varying degrees of risk, for accomplishing the same purpose, the ex- 
istence of the safest method throws the burden of proof strongly on 
those who advocate a method less safe. It should also be remem- 
bered that, when the use of gas is extended to some purpose, which 
was formerly served by the use of another source of heat or light, as 
coal or oil, whatever risk pertained to the use of such fuels is thus 
avoided. 

Gas Ranges for Domestic Use.—The element of safety in the con- 
struction of gas ranges is quite thoroughly covered in the specifica- 
tion submitted in Section I of this report, so we will pass on to the 
subject of setting of ranges. Your Committee believes that it is good 
practice to connect the flue outlet of a gas range to a flue,' so that 
the products from the oven burners will be taken out of the room. If 
there is a canopy over the top burners this should be connected to the 
same fiue, or if no flue is run from the oven burner, the canopy 
should be connected to the chimney flue, in order to remove from the 
room the greater part of the products of combustion of the top 
burners, as well as the fumes from the cooking food. Every one 
knows, however, that the flue connection to the gas ranges is not a 
common practice, and your Committee believes there is no danger in 
the omission of the flue connection. In the interest of sanitation and 
of comfort it should be advised; gas companies should be equipped 
to install the flue; standard prices should be adopted, and the way 
made easy for the consumer to consent to its installation; but, from 
the viewpoint of safety, it need not be demanded. Gas companies 
are advised to make a special effort to secure the flue connection for 
ranges of the larger types, and for those equipped with canopies. 

Gas Water Heaters.—We will consider, first, the circulating form 
of heater attached to the hot water tank in the kitchen. In the de- 
sign of this form of heater there are four principal objects to secure, 
these four being necessary in order to attain a complete combustion 
of the gas; they are: 

1. A proper construction of the burner. These burners are usually 
of more or less circular form, and the design should be such that a 
sufficient quantity of secondary air in order to complete the combus- 
tion may reach all of the orifices from which the flames burn. Burn- 
ers may be so constructed that some of the orifices, generally those 
further removed from the outer edges of the members of the burner, 
are prevented from receiving their full share of secondary air, by the 


flames burning from the orifices which surround them. —In this way 
poor combustion results. 


2. An ample combustionchamber. There should be sufficient space 
between the burner and the casing of the heater, for the free admis- 
sion of all the secondary air that is needed in the combustion, and 
the combustion chamber should be of sufficient volume and height to 
permit the gas to be completely burned within it. Sometimes, manu- 
facturers, in a mistaken effort to improve the efficiency of their 
heaters, will set the burner and the water carrying internal so close 
together that large sections of the flame come in contact with the 
lower portions of the water cooled internal. Herein lies a point that 
should be watched when the blue flame, or bunsen, type of burner is 
used in appliances of all classes. Because the flame may be made to 
play around metal surfaces without depositing carbon on them, the 
temptation is strong on the manufacturerer to adopt a construction 
that permits it to do so, the manufacturer not realizing that he is 
thus losing a portion of the heat by checking the combustion, or that 
his appliance is delivering products of incomplete combustion. 


8. A free passage for the products of combustion. There should be 
sufficient area of passageway from the combustion chamber to the 
exit of the heater, to permit of the free issue of products. It is possi- 
ble, in the endeavor to get as intimate contact as possible betweén 
the products and the internal, so to increase the friction caused by 
the moving products as to prevent their free escape, with a consequent 
smothering of the flame. The final exit should be so designed that it 
may not be closed off, or greatly reduced in area, by the accidental 
placing of an object over it. 

4. A proper design of mixer. The shutter, which forms the ad- 
justable feature of the supply of primary air to the burner, should be 
so secured in the position in which it is set by the workman who in- 
stalls, or adjusts the heater, that it may not, accidentally, or in the 





1, The flue connection from any gas burner appliance should be fitted with a prop- 
erly designei draugbt-hood, so that, if the flue should become accidentally choked. or 
if there should be an occasional backdraught, the combustion of the gas at the burner 
of the appliance will not be affected. 
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hands of an ignorant consumer, be easily shifted in position so as to 
alter the supply of primary air. If the shutter should thus become 
closed, the flame will deposit carbon on and around the water carry- 
ing part of the heater, which deposit will choke the passageway 
through the heater, and the result will be a smothering of the flame. 
These mixer-shutters are commonly constructed so that they are held 
in position only by the friction under the head of a set screw; they 
should be so designed that it is impossible for them accidentally to 
shift in position. 

These four points in the design of water heaters, being essential to 
the maintenance of good combustion, should be with certainty se- 
cured by every gas company, because if all water heaters were flue 
connected (which in fact they are not) the flues may not be depended 
on to carry away all the products of poor combustion. Water heat- 
ers should be so constructed that it is necessary to open the door, thus 
bringing the burner into view, in order to light the gas. Should cir- 
culating water heaters be connected with a flue? This question your 
Committee answers with an emphatic ‘* Yes.’’ The practice of making 
flue connections to water heaters is not universal throughout the 
country, but it is becoming general, and there is a growing senti- 
ment among gas companies in its favor. Naturally, in those cities 
where flue connections have not been formerly used, the introduction 
of this practice by the gas companies is attended with difficulty, and 
may be expected to proceed slowly. The creation of a sentiment 
among housewives, in favor of a construction which entails some 
additional expense, which is somewhat unsightly and which is known 
by experience or observation to be not an absolute necessity, must be 
a matter of growth. The gradual change from the use of water 
heaters with relatively low to those of higher, rates of gas consump- 
tion, renders it imperative, in the interests of the gas business, that 
the gas companies adopt those methods that are calculated under 
their local conditions to produce this result most quickly. 

The design of the various forms of instantaneous water heaters and 
tank systems need.not detain us here; the principles just described 
apply also to these forms of heaters, and are satisfactorily embodied 
in the standard types in common use. The rate of gas consumption 
in these heaters is so high, that flue connections should always be 
made to them.’ (To be Continued.) 








Address of the President (Mr. C. L. Holman, St. Louis) on 
the Occasion of the Eighth Annual Meeting, National 
Commercial Gas Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

aapuatittiand 

By reason of constitutional provisions and past custom, the Presi- 
dent of this Association presents each year in convention, a brief re- 
sume of the efforts which have been made by the administration and 
the individual members of the Association to advance the interests 
for which it was created, and to offer suggestions along lines which 
are believed to make for an ultimately greater progress in the special 
, field in which we are permitted to labor. It, therefore, becomes my 

very pleasant duty to follow along the lines stated, as best I can. 
The result of the activities of the Association during the past year 
have been rather minutely reported through the monthly ‘‘ Bulle- 
tin,’ issuing from the headquarters of the Association, and through 
the reports of your Directors, officers and various committee chair- 
men, to such an extent that it will only be necessary for me to make 
reference to a few of what seem to have been the more important 
questions which were considered and passed upon, either tentatively 
or definitely. 
I cannot forget the very many good suggestions and recommenda: 
tions which flowed from President Stannard’s address of about a year 
ago, and my only regret is that we could not have accomplished 
more of the many results which he hoped for. In past addresses of 
executives of this Association, almost every important field of en- 

deavor in the gas work seems to have been so well covered that I 

have found it extremely difficult to bring out specific suggestions 

looking to the betterment of the industry. To reiterate forceful sug- 
gestions which have been made by previous Presidents would be to 
consume your time unnecessarily, as it also would to refer in detail 





ines than to enter into the detail of specific questions which were 
considered by your officers and committees during the past year. 
Suffice it say that we have had a busy time. We have made some 
progress; many plans and questions of policy calculated to advance 
our interests have been gone into; but, as in most important matters, 
definite results come but slowly. 

The question of the incorporation of this Association has been be- 
fore you on several occasions, but, for good reasons, the actual work 
of incorporating has not been accomplished. It is pleasing to state that, 
during the past year, your Board of Directurs considered this im- 
portant question again, with the result that your President, under its 
direction, and after having submitted the matter to Counsel, suc- 
ceeded in having the Association incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Missouri, and on May 20, 1912, a charter was issued to the 
National Commercial Gas Association. 

Individual membership is a question which has occupied the close 
attention of preceding administrations, owing to several considera- 
tions, chief among them being to bring into the Association all the 
good, live and active material abounding in the gas field, in order 
that education might become more general ; and for the further pur- 
pose of raising funds with which tocarry on the work. The first 
point is unquestionably an important one, and the other, no com- 
mercial man—not even a gas man—will refute. It takes money to 
develop a business, and this Association is surely a very large busi- 
ness. Itis believed by many, however, and the speaker shares this 
opinion, that, in the effort to build up a large individual member- 
ship, more important matters may be neglected ; and, also, that this 
Association was not organized, and is not perpetuated from year to 
year, for the purpose of bringing together any more members than 
will be interested in its activities, pay dues and work for the general 
good. It welcomes all connected with gas companies and allied in- 
dustries, who feel sufficiently interested to give of their time and 
thought, support its policies and labor for the cause. Early in the 
year it was found that on the rells of the Association were between 
500 and 600 members, who, for one reason or another, had failed to 
pay dues for several years past, but were still being carried as 
‘* prospects ' instead of ‘‘ closed sales.’?’ They were dropped from 
membership. After having thus reduced our book assets, it is pleas- 
ing to find recorded an individual enrollment in the Association of 
about 3,000 members. This very gratifying individual membership 
condition is due to the untiring and well-directed efforts of the 
Chairman of the Membership Committee and his co-workers. While, 
to a certain extent, and within proper limits, the effort to bring ad- 
ditional and desirable members into the Association is to be encour- 
aged, yet it seems to me that Company Membership in this body is of 
far greater importance. 

The work of Company Membership, so ably handled, was not 
undertaken until comparatively late in the year. To show an enroll- 
ment at this time of 150 Company Members, bringing to the financial 
support of the Association an added annual income of about $4,000, 
is a result practically proving the wisdom of this new departure, and 
sheuld be most pleasing to those who so capably carried on the work, 
and to all Association members. 

An organization which depends for its principal income upon the 
small dues received from individual membership, made up of an 
ever-changing enrollment, is not calculated to produce that stability 
necessary to broad achievements; but if the companies themselves, 
who are the chief beneficiaries, would come into the Association in 
Company Membership and subscribe a reasonable annual sum to- 
wards its maintenance and endeavors, the Association would be 
placed upon a firmer basis, and much more good be accomplished. 
And, why not? Associations are maintained for gas companies and 
the industry as a whole; companies are not maintained and operated 
for the benefit of associations. No up-to-date business man will re- 
fuse to lend support to a project which he is confident will result in 
increased prosperity to his business, if properly formulated and 
judiciously handled. It is necessary, therefore, that the Association, 
on the one hand, shows to companies that it is occupying well a very 


to the respective subjects which have been made the basis of papers | Practical and important field of activity; and, on the other, that 


to be submitted during this convention. At the outset, therefore, I 
will make it clear that I intend to talk more along broad, general, 





I. Frequently the only connection for the flue pipe of a 


companies, and not individual members alone, should be looked to for 
strong financial backing. From the definite and hearty financial 
response which is coming from companies, it seems, therefore, that 
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unsatisfactory operation of the coal burner. To remedy such defect, a damper should 
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Attendance upon conventions should be considered an exceptional 
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[Special Editorial Correspondence—By Telegraph. } 


EIGHTH CONVENTION, NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION. 





THE GEORGIAN TeRRAck, ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 2, 1912. 

Well, the first steps in the instance of the eighth convention of the 
National Commercial Gas Association have been satisfactorily taken. 
The New York-Philadelphia ‘‘ Special,’’ which left New York Sunday 
afternoon, December Ist, reached its destination virtually on time, 
the matter of 1} hours late over such a lengthy run counting for 
naught, in that it only added 90 minutes more of enjoyment to the 
fraternizing travellers. The ‘Special’? was indeed worthy of the 
name, in that it was made up of 7 sleeping coaches, 1 club car and 2 
diners, and the handling of the party (151 in number) was in every 
respect well and handsomely done. Notable in the party were Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter R. Addicks; Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Clark; Mr. H. B. 
McLean ; Mr. Andrew K. Quinn, President the Newport (R. I.) Gas 
Company--but here, if I go to reporting the names of those in the 
party there would be little space left for anything else. So we will 


rest satisfied with the general statement that it was a party represen- | 


tative of the industry to the highest degree. To say anything about 
our headquarters and abiding place (The Georgia Terrace) would be 
almost like attempting to beautify refined gold by gilding it. How- 
ever, it is a credit to the business sagacity of the residents of go-ahead 
Atlanta, which as a center of population and business activity takes 
on added charm and forcefulness each day. And all-pervading, ever- 
vigilant, always successful were the efforts of the local gas men, 
headed by Messrs. P. S. Arkwright, J. C. Rushin and their efficient 
aides. The headquarters certainly presented a busy scene the even- 
ing of Monday, albeit the externals were not so pleasing, in that a 
heavy fog had settled over the city, and, truth to tell, the misty visi- 
tor ably succeeded in eclipsing almost to totality the rather scant 
allotment of lights artificial that are presumed to show the way to the 
Atlanta traveller during the hours of darkness. And, more truth to 
tell, a scant or cursory examination led your scribe to the belief that 
the Atlanta authorities might be a trifle more liberal in respect of 
their street lighting provisions. At 8:30 Monday night, the passage- 
ways of the Georgian Terrace fairly resembled a composite represen- 
tation of a gathering in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago— 
for at every step one encountered gas men famous in the centers 
named. However, promptly at 8 o’clock the party boarded 15 special 
cars, lined up for the occasion on the Ponce de Leon avenue boundary 
of the Terrace, the route being to the beautiful quarters of the Pied- 
mont Driving Club, there to be the guests of Mr. P. S. Arkwright at 
an informal reception and buffet supper. The function was abso- 
lutely flawless. A beautifully caparisoned hall (may I so write), a 
perfectly served collation, remarkable for its variety and excellence, 
the serving and the “‘libating ’’ and the ‘‘ receiving "’ of the separate 
good things being done to the strains of an orchestration to which it 
was surely good to listen. At possibly 9:30 the street car specials 
were again boarded, and in short time the party (not far from 600 in 
number) were at the doors of the Auditorium Armory, ready to in- 
spect in special view the exhibits of gas appliances, gotten together 
from all sections of the States, at an expenditure of much time, 
thought, labor and money, and that would be thrown open to the 
public view on the morrow. I shall not at this moment attempt to 
describe the beauty and completeness of the lighting of the Atlanta 
gas show, either as to the approaches to the building or as to that of 
the interior of the Auditorium, for such will be told later on in your 
technical accounting respecting the exhibit. But I may not forbear 
here declaring that the illumination was as near to perfection as any- 
thing that could be possibly thought or planned or estimated. A 
flood of light glowed and gleamed a glorious welcome through the 
fog. The arrangements of the exhibits were quite effective, and I 
might say here that not 20 per cent. of the visitors were anywhere 
near prepared to find an exhibit so extensive, complete and interest- 
ing. Of course, the most impressive exhibit to the trained gas man 
was the lighting of the main auditorium, which was accomplished by 
means of 4 colossal chandeliers, eked out by 14 single units. The 
ceiling is in the form of an immense rug, having 4 panels, the fixtures 
being cleverly woven into the design. The total number of Humph- 
rey lamps employed is 74. Of these 60 are of the 5-mantle and 14 the 


3-mantle type. Still another lighting example is shown in the con 
vention hall of the Armory building, where 10 semi-indirect bowl 
have been placed upon standards, each bulb carrying 16 uprigh 
mantles of the Welsbach type. The exterior illumination ranks nex 
to that in the main hall, as to impressiveness, the largest single ex 
ample comprising 14 five-light clusters, installed by the General Ga 
Light Company. Others sharing in the general illumination scheme 
are: The Pennsylvania Globe Gas Light Company, which concern 
has installed 4 of its high pressure units, each carrying two 1,100- 
candle power lamps. The Fiat Lux folks also have a typical instal- 
lation, showing its lamps on 12 posts, each equipped with Humphrey 
ares. As instancing the scope of the show, I may say that 75 separate 
displays have been set up. Over 50 per cent. of the exhibitors are 
Company members, wherefore it may be fairly said that these are the 
ones amongst the manufacturers who are largely aiding in carrying 
out the excellent work that is being performed by the Association. 
Of course, the preponderating class of exhibitors is connected with 
the gas range industry ; nevertheless it is more than gratifying to 
note that the industrial appliance division totals 17 exhibitors, the 
importance of which is not detracted from at all in the fact that 6 of 
these are engaged in the manufacture of gas irons. Water heating 
devices are shown by 8 separate exhibitors; there are 10 lamp com- 
panies in the listings ; one fixture concern had the courage to equip a 
booth, and 15 exhibits may be classed in the miscellaneous. The 
party finished inspecting the show as suited their convenience, and 
by midnight all seemed safely housed, ready for the first business 
session of the convention on the morrow.—W 





Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 3d. 
The first business session was called to order at 10:30 a.M., by Presi- 
dent C. L. Holman, of St. Louis, fully 600 delegates being there as- 
sembled in convention hall in the Auditorium Armory. The skies 
were cloudy and the temperature was well up in the seventies. The 
Mayor was unable to be present to welcome the Association, but he 
was ably represented in such respect by Mr. Aldine Chambers, whose 
expressions of good wishes and whose tendering the delegates the 
freedom of the city, were ably replied to by Mr. G. W. Clabaugh. 
The President of the Chamber of Commerce (Mr. N. L. Moore) also 
| presented a few of Georgia’s claims to fame and fortune, and his pre- 
sentation was nicely taken care of in the response of Mr. W. J. Clark, 
who not only accorded all the claims put forward by Mr. Moore, but 
added a few more on personal account. The Directors report was de- 
cidedly interesting. It showed that during the twelvemonth the Di- 
rectors had held 4 meetings (in Denver, Chicago, Detroit and Atlan- 
tic City), that the membership totalled 2,761, and that the Association 
had been incorporated under the laws of Missouri. Secretary Stotz’s 
report also teemed with useful recommendations, and Treasurer Pettes 
was enabled to give a good showing respecting the finances of the 
Association, the balance for the year, despite some heavy drags on 
the funds in connection with special work, showing a substantial in- 
crease. In this connection it is worthy to note that, on motion of 
Mr. W. J. Clark, the initiation fee of $5 was ordered restored, which 
looks to have been a right sensible move. On motion, Mr. C. N. 
Stannard was appointed Chairman of a Commission on Public Policy, 
with instructions to report before adjournment. Considering that 
this subject is a decidedly broad one, it would seem the Commission 
was given scant time in which to sound the matter. Most likely 
though the clever gentleman (and clever he undoubtedly is) will 
make a tentative preséntation within the time limit set. Vice-Presi- 
dent Cohn assumed the Chair while President Holman read the in- 
augural message. His thoughtful, unbiased remarks, anent the pos- 
sible logical conclusion that the American Gas Institute and the Na- 
tional Commercial Gas Association could likely accomplish better 
work were their forces united than as at present in separate organiza- 
tion, were altogether stamped by the marks of frankness and sincerity. 
Still we imagine that the temper of the rank-and-file in each body 
will have to change materially ere the union will have been pro- 
claimed. No matter how the question of amalgamation may be 
eventually solved, the season for such terminality is not yet at hand. 
Mr. O. H. Fogg, Chairman of the Committee on Standardizing Gas 
Appliances, again showed his aptness as an equalizer, and how 
sturdily he can stand for true determining, by remarking that, before 
absolutely closing his report, it would seem fair to make a special 
order on the programme, in order to give public opportunity to cer- 
tain manufacturers, who have complained that the standards framed 
for adoption are too severe, to voice their objections on the floor be- 
fore the report was finally considered. Of course, this was allowed. 
This brought us to the naming of officers for the ensuing year, and 
the gentlemen selected were as follows ; 


President.—C. W. Hare, Philadelphia, Pa. 

First Vice-President.—C. M. Cohn, Baltimore, Md. 

Second Vice-President.—G. D. Roper, Rockford, Ills. 

Treasurer.—W. H. Pettes, Newark, N. J. 

Secretary.—Louis Stotz, New York. 

Directors.—A. P. Brill (to fill unexpired term of C. W. Hare), O. 
H. Fogg, J. A. Norcross, H. N. McConnell, F. P. Lane and G. R. 
Chamberlain. 


Philadelphia was selected as the next place of meeting, and Minne- 
apolis (through its Mayor, abetted by the Governor) sought to have 
the convention meet there in 1914. ‘The Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 
tion made a strong appeal to have the convention meet there in 1915, 
to participate in the Gas Congress, in commemoration of the grand 
work accomplished in the construction of the Panama Canal. The 
Institute had sanctioned a similar proposal at its meeting in Atlantic 
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City last October. A Committee (Messrs. Stannard, Cohn and Ew- 
ing) was appointed to consider the invitation and proposal ; and the 
debate was notable for a splendid speech in support of the thought 
by Mr. Walter R. Addicks, President American Gas Institute. After 
luncheon the first paper was considered. The subject was ‘‘ Gratuit- 
ous Work for Consumers: The Reasons, Precautions and Remedies,’’ 
and its author (E. C. Weisgerber, of Cedar Rapids, Ia.) was well re- 
warded, for his clever presentation of a decidedly perplexing subject, 
by a discussion that brought many a shade of differing thought in 
respect of policy. The second paper was by Mr. R. F. Pierce, of the 
Welsbach Company, Gloucester, N. J., whose handling of the theme 
‘* The Sale of Gas for Illumination,’’ also brought out a lively debate. 
This ended the technical proceedings for the day. There was no set 
programme of entertaining for the evening; but the gas show was 
visited by almost everyone here. Still those who would fancy 
‘lounging ~*’ could nicely do so, in that the crack ‘‘ Fifth Georgia 
Regiment Band ”’ rendered excellent concerts in the forenoon, after- 
noon and evening, and Dr. Percy Staynes also entertained with organ 
recitals both afternoon and evening.—W. 


ay Wednesday Evening, Dec. 4, 1912. 


There was no business session this morning (the like state of pro- 
gramme also goes to-morrow), the purpose being to give every one 
ample opportunity to inspect and reinspect the gas show. And the 
show place was a bustling sight all morning, for the weather man 
was in pronounced rainy mood. Yes; it was rain; no Scotch mist 
about it. The afternoon business sitting was on at 3. The first thing 
to occupy attention was the appointing of a permanent committee 
on ‘‘ Public Policy,’ and Mr. C. N. Stannard was named Chairman 
thereof. This pushed one cloud along and out of sight. Next was 
the report of Committee on President’s Address, and Mr. Hulmau 
had the satisfaction of noting that the Committee concurred prac- 
tically in all of his suggestions—even in respect of moving in the 
matter of reaching closer relations with the Gas Institute. The only 
paper considered was that by Mr. A. F. Krippner, Industrial Engin- 
eer to the Laclede Gas Light Company, St. Louis, Mo., who wrote 
on ‘‘ Artificial Gas for House Heating, and Its Possibilities.”’ The 
paper was a very lengthy one, and its subject matter was nicely 
illustrated by a series of slides. On the termination of the discussion 
an adjournment until 2:30 P.M. to-morrow was ordered. The regis- 
tration to time of writing is the remarkable one of 720, and over 100 
guests are in attendance. To-night there will be a theater party at 
the Grand Opera House, where a very good Keith vaudeville collec- 
tion is staged. It is in the cards that somebody will be initiated in 
the 91st Degree of Goathood ; but time will have to be depended upon 
in this respect to reveal the sequel.—W. 








THE GEORGIAN TERRACE, Thursday, Dec. 5, 1912. 


‘* Blessed is the dead whom the rain rains on ’’ runs the old rhyme, 
and if there are any dead ones in thissection just now, let me remark 
they’ve been ‘‘ rained on,’’ in ‘dripping plenty.’’ It may have been 
a good idea not to read any papers or to have any technical sessions 
the mornings of Wednesday, Thursday and Friday ; again, the idea 
may not have been so good. However, the first business session was 
commenced at 2:30P.M. The initial number was said to have been a 
paper on ‘Efficiency in the Advertising Department,’’ by Mr. E. St. 
Elmo Lewis; who is the advertising manager of a concern thai sells 
to gas companies each year many thousands of dollars of goods in 
the shape of adding machines. Of course, Mr. Lewis may not in any 
sense feel put out over the necessity that caused him to do the best he 
could for his employers. Were it not for the fact that he was obliged 
to make for a train shortly after his lecture, the good work that could 
have followed in the course of a discussion was rather curtailed. 
Nevertheless, scant as the time was, it was sufficient to give Mr. C. 
M. Cohn, of Baltimore, an opportunity to put torth some exceedingly 
valuable suggestions respecting the evolution of a public utility com- 
pany’s duties as viewed in the cold business light of the current day. 
The paper by Mr. John 8. Welch, of Philadelphia (it was read by 
Mr. R. A. Ramsay), on ‘‘ Industrial Fuel as a Revenue Producer, and 
Methods for Development of Large Consumers,” was next considered. 
It was a practical presentation of matters concerning which the author 
was thoroughly well posted. This leaves on the listing only two 
more technical numbers: ‘*Sales Campaigns,’’ by Mr. James P. 
Hanlan, of Newark, N. J., and a lecture by Dr. Lee Galloway, of 
New York, on the important topic ‘‘The Education of Employees.” 
The theater visit this evening was quite enjoyable; and one of the 
interspersings was a ‘‘ Strong Man Lifting Weight Act,” by Mr. E. C. 
Weisgerber, whose sponsor was the inimitable *‘ Bill’ Guitteau. The 
act was really clever farce. There was no scheduled amusement for 
Thursday night; but the gas show and ‘‘ other places of interest ”’ 
kept the visitors busily employed. As Friday afternoon and evening 
will witness the close of the technical sessions and the Beefsteak Din- 
ner at ‘‘ Taft Hall,’ Auditorium Armory, no account of these can 
reach you in time for printing this week. This will be the last from me. 
Saturday, of course, will be given up to serving a ‘‘Georgia Barbe- 
cue” in Grant’s Park, and then the end. All are praying for a let 
up in the downpour, for a rain-laden atmosphere is certain to furnish 
an out-of-place accompaniment of or to a barbecue. The attendance 
increases seemingly each hour, and one remarkable fact is that 90 
per cent. of the Southern Companies have sent representatives. In 
closing I would like to go on record as saying that the Atlanta Com- 
pany’s capable shop foreman (Mr. A. H. Wimberly) deserves rreat 
credit for the masterfully ingenious manner in which he solved sev- 
eral complex piping operations in-and-about the show, the exterior 
lighting and the like.—W. 
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NOVEMBER MEETING, NEW ENGLAND S&cTION, NATIONAL COMMER- 
CIAL Gas ASssocIATION.—The last regular monthly meeting of the 
New England Section, N. C. G. A., was held in Wesleyan Hall, Bos- 
tou, the evening of Friday, the 22d ult., President (Mr. C. J. Goeltz) 
occupying the Chair. After a prelude in the shape of a short busi- 
ness session, the Chairman introduced Mr. George E. Harris, New 
England representative of the Rathbone Sard Co , of New York, who 
gave a very interesting and practical talk on salesmanship. He said 
in part: 


‘* You cannot succeed without a good moral character, and you 
will require all of your mental faculties trained to meet the many 
problems that may arise. Keep yourself in good physical condition 
and do not neglect the spiritual side of life. It is important to ac- 
quire a good knowledge of the goods you sell, and a careful study 
should be made of the various parts of appliances, and the relation 
of each part tothe other. With this knowledge you will then be 
able to discuss the article intelligently. Do not misrepresent the 
goods you are selling. Demonstrate that you have the best article 
for the purpose in view by specific reasons as to its efficiency for the 
work it is designed todo. There are three requisities in the makeup 
of a salesman: Attention, interest and desire. Many a sale has been 
lost by a salesman failing to recognize the psychological moment 
when torest his argument. A man may have ability, but if he lacks 
reliability he will not get very far. He may be reliable, but if he 
has not the ability he will accomplish little. He may have both of 
these, but if he does not possess endurance he will never win out, for 
the fight is sometimes long drawn out. Never be afraid of work. 
The value of an employee is divided by the amount of supervision 
which he requires. The more looking after he needs the less valu- 
able he isto his employer. If you are notin love with your job 
don’t worry about it, for some other fellow will soon have it. Every- 
one connected with an institution, from the president to the office 
boy, isasalesman. Unity of action between the different depart- 
ments is absolutely necessary to complete success. If one fails to do 
his part or his part of the work is poorly done, it means that some- 
body else has to carry an added burden for the time being, for in 
these modern days of business building we plan things so that if one 
does drop out of the ranks, the work still goes on. So never get the 
idea fixed in your mind that the world cannot get along without you. 
When you sell a man something that fills a need in his life, if you 
have done your whole duty you have rendered him a real service. 
In selling an article always present your proposition in such a man- 
ner as to carry with it the conviction that it is a good proposition for 
the buyer as well as for the seller, and that you will both be bene- 
fited by the transaction. Then the one-handled jug will become a 
loving cup, out ef which both seller and buyer may drink good 
wishes to each other.’’ Atthe conclusion of his speech Mr. Harris 
was greeted with long and loud applause, and a general discussion 
followed. The arrangement of a programme for the-year is in the 
hands of a committee, composed of Messrs. W. B. Nichols, C. E. Paige 
and Thomas Thomas. The next meeting will be held at Wesleyan 
Hall, Bromfield street, Boston, Friday, December 27th, at 8 p.m. As 
many of the members will attend the annual convention at Atlanta, 
it was decided to set aside this night, for ‘‘ Reports or Echoes from the 
Convention. 


CURRENT MENTION— 

Last week we noted that the United Gas Improvement Company 
had brought suit in the Northern Ohio District, United States District 
Court, for an infringement of Letters Patent controlled by plaintiff. 
* * * Replying to several inquiries since received respecting the 
defendant in the proceedings, we may say that the action is directed 
against The Gas Machinery Company, of Cleveland, O. 





Mr. HANNIBAL HAMLIN CHURCH, for 20 years or so foreman of 
work, Lawrence (Mass.) Gas Company, died at his home in Lawrence 
the evening of the 20th ult. He was born in Farmington, Me., Decem- 
ber 20, 1848, was a veteran of the Civil War, and is survived by four 
daughters. 


THe Eaton-Abbott Operating Company, Cleveland, O., has pur- 
chased the artificial gas plant at Plattsmouth, Neb. 


THE contract for building the new office structure for the Spring- 
field (O.) Gas Company has been awarded to the Morningstar-Mc-In- 
tire Construction Company. The structure, which is to have the 
dimension of 35 feet by 75 feet, will be located on the plot on North 
Fountain avenue, formerly the site of a storage holder. It is to be of 
brick with stucco finish, and the plans call for a garage in connection 
with the other allotings, on storage house, machine shop, etc., ac- 
count. The building will be ready for occupancy by March 1, 1913. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Harrisburg, Pa., writing under date of the 2d 
inst., says: ‘‘ Close to 100 guests attended the entertainment and social 
arranged for the employees of the Harrisburg Gas Company, the 
evening of the 29th ult. The affair was brought off in the assembly 
room of the Company’s headquarters in Market Square, and the pro- 
ceedings were directed by Mr. W. E. Farmer, President of the Asso- 
ciation. The star of the evening, however, was Mr. Luther S. Wil 
liams, Manager of the Company, who was here there and-every-vhere. 
Mr. F. H. Hoy, Sr., was responsible for some capitaily rendered 
‘funny’ readings, and the Cantz quartet furnished excellent vocal 





music. A fine supper, suitably preceded the time for home-going.”’ 
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(Continued from page 375.) 

close touch with men from different sections of the country; gives 
us an insight into conditions confronting them, and the ways in 
which they are dealing with those conditions. While not forgetting 
the social side, which forms an important part in our convention 
life, it is proper that these meetings should be considered of serious 
import. Do we get out of conventions all that we should? When 
we return to our respective companies, do we discuss and consider 
the ideas which were presented for suggested improvement and de- 
velopment in convention and through informal discussion ; and do 
we actually endeavor to apply such of them in our own communities 
as we feel would be of benefit? 

In the midst of the activities of this convention we should pause in 
respectful memory to those whose last summons has been sounded ; 
whose encouraging assistance during life helped to bring this Asso- 
ciation to its present high standing in the gas world, and whose 
kindly inflaences and earnest work are so well remembered by those 
permitted to remain and labor for the cause. 

One of the important questions of policy having a direct bearing 
upon the entire gas business was that referring to national advertis- 
ing as proposed to be conducted under the auspices of this Association. 
Here, I think, the need of Company Membership in this body is ac- 
centuated. In dealing with this subject, it seemed really more a 
matter for decision by the companies than by the individual members 
in convention. Probably no other subject was given more careful 
and thorough study, considered from more differing angles, than this 
one of national advertising. At the outset there were a number of 
companies, large and small, some wielding an unusually large in- 
fluence in the gas field, who felt strongly that such a plan as proposed 
should be put into immediate action. There were other companies, 
and officers and owners of companies, who were strongly of the idea 
that the plan as proposed was not sufficiently matured to permit of 
proceeding with it. Your Board of Directors did not, after careful 
study of 6 months, find a favorable solution of the question. Finally, 
at the suggestion of your President, the Board of Directors considered 
it the part of wisdom that further consideration should be given the 
subject before presenting it generally to the companies for support. 

Lest I should be misunderstood, I want at this time to voice my 
opinion as to the great value of advertising through the many differ- 
ent channels offered. Unquestionably, the trade journals cover an 
important field ; general magazine advertising holds great merit ; but, 
to sell our product, we must appeal to the classes and the masses, to 
the rich and the poor, to the foreign and the native-born. To accom- 
plish that end we should not overlook that local institution whose 
success so largely comes from the same home market as that in which 
the gas company operates —a friend and ally—working in all seasons 
for the upbuilding of our respective cities and their honestly con- 
ducted businesses—that medium which offers such direct and tremen- 
dous advertising probabilities for the gas company ; the local press 
of our country. 

Until a comparatively recent period, practically all of the thought 
and effort of those in charge of gas companies has been devoted to the 
engineering end of the business, or that having to do with the manu- 
facturing, distribution and the general efficiencies to be gotten from 
the mechanical side of the business. Technical schools and colleges 
became interested in the training of men desiring to embark in the 
gas engineering business, with the result that, through the assistance 
of gas compsny officials, we have a trained and skilled staff of ope 
rators and assistants for that particular branch of the work. During 
all of this time the commercial, or selling, end of the business re- 
ceived but little attention. With the constantly changing industrial 
conditions, due to aggressive competition, the commercial branch of 
the industry has become a most vital part of the gas organization. 
The demand for a trained force of salesmen and demonstrators could 
not be met. To supply this demand, the National Commercial Gas 
Association several years ago took up the work of conducting inde- 
pendently an educational course for commercial men. More deter- 
mined effort should be put forth by this Association, and more active 
support should come from the companies, in the further developing of 
this facility for instruction tothose who find the commercial side of the 
gas business alluring, and who want to make themselves proficient 
in it. There certainly is just as crying a need for development and 
training of the commercial man as of the technical man. After we 
have the proper quality and quantity of product to dispense, the 
financial sucess of the business then largely depends upon the result- 
producing activities of the commercial department. Without the 
highest class of ability and great efficiency in that department, the 


progress of the business must, of necessity, be limited. The salesman 
cannot expect to sell the gas company’s product unless he knows 
fully its uses and the results which come from such uses; he must 
be fully imbued with the idea that he is offering a needed commodity 
and is really performing a service when he influences a customer to 
purchase. 

How is this general information to come to the salesman unless 
through like advantages which have been afforded the engineer? 
There is a great dearth of statistics and information absolutely es- 
sential to the best success of the commercial side of the business. The 
need of practical, definite data on the part of the commercial man is 
keenly felt, and I recommend that the Board of Directors appoint a 
special committee, whose sole duty it shall be to compile statistics 
having to do with the performance of recognized gas appliances, and 
their effect upon the general business. It has been stated by en- 
gineers, as well as by commercial men, that data which would show 
the proper effect of consumption of different appliances on instan- 
taneous, hourly, daily or monthly peak-loads, as well as the effect on 
the manufacturing and distribution systems, the proper ratio of 
various peak loads to annual sales, etc., would be of telling import- 
ance. The work of such committee would be most invaluable to the 
building-up of selling arguments for the industrial engineering sales- 
man, whose field now seems so promising. It would also prove of in- 
calculable advantage in determining the desirability of offering spec- 
ial rates (if allowable) for large or off-peak business. We recognize the 
importance of the manufacturing and mechanical end of the business 
and how valuable the men in those departments are, but there has 
not been sufficient interest manifested or funds given by gas com- 
panies in providing ways or means for the training and developing 
of the keen gas commercialism which is warranted and needed. 
Every company should, in my opinion, have some of its employees 
enrolled in this educational course—should support it, morally and 
financially—and give the general subject of salesmanship instruction 
the very serious consideration and help which it deserves. This 
broad question of educating salesmen is certainly one of great prac- 
tical importance. It has to do intimately with policies of companies 
and with all the activities employed in building up a gas business 
through the disposition of its product. Here again is forcibly brought 
to our attention the great need of closer affiliation of the commercial 
department and the engineering and technical departments of the 
company. 

While not overlooking the great importance of pushing our busi- 
ness through small appliances, a question of greater consequence to 
the commercial man is to sell his product in large quantities. More 
thought and action should be given the big prospects, ‘‘ Industrial,’’ 
‘‘ heating power, and big lighting,” instead of confining most of our 
sales’ efforts to those units which call for maximum expenditure of 
energy with a minimum consumption of gas. An especial effort 
should be exerted by all gas companies to develop big demands for 
gas use, which, due to some peculiar condition, location or environ- 
ment, or cost of other fuels, warrants a working chance for accom- 
plishing big results, and pursue them with a determination to bring 
them into the gas field. The tendency of the times seems to swing 
towards bigger fields and the selling of gas more in wholesale quan- 
tities, and at prices calculated to cover special uses and demands. 
Are we following too closely the well blazed pathways? Are we, too, 
content to accept what has been handed down as tradition in gas 
marketing? Do we lean too much on others’ successes, achieved 
after diligent study and much expense in experimentation, or are we 
doing our full part? Surely, all the possibilities of gas bave not as 
yet been developed. With the assistance which should be given by 
the manufacturer in the improvement of his appliances, backed up 
by thoughtful and persistent experimenting with present-day condi- 
tions, and well directed study of the demands and desires of the user, 
new avenues for the usefulness of gas are bound to present them- 
selves. To accomplish results along such lines, it will probably be 
necessary for companies, large and small, to conduct experiments in 
their own territories in an endeavor to develop such new fields. If 
your study finds foundation in some promising theory for the de- 
velopment of a possible new line, talk about it, dream about it and 
constantly work at it until you have either demonstrated its prac- 
ticability or its impracticability. Seek out the weak spots and faults 
in your own systems and operation. Study the conditions surround- 
ing your particular locality. Assiduously endeavor to sell gas in 
large quantities, at small profits, if necessary, and the vastness of the 
possibilities of gas will cause the commercial man to be proud of his 
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impress it upon your associates, your present and prospective cus- 
tomers, that you are connected with the biggest, livest business in the 
world. Loudly herald your good gas offerings, and work towards 
bringing about a new commercialism, which will rank ahead of that 
employed by any other utility service. You have -the best and the 
cheapest commodity, adaptable to practically every use for which 
heat, light and power is and will be demanded. Gas is no mediocre 
business; but, on the other hand, it will not develop itself beyond 
certain limits. We should rely upon our own efforts to discover new 
openings and originate new fields for its use, and not lay in wait for 
what we think our competitors may overlook. 

Here again is emphasized the urgent need of high class industrial 
engineering salesmen—men sufficiently trained to positively guar- 
antee results of gas use to customers. This talk about selling gas in 
large quantities is not new. Everyone talks more or less about gas 
for industrial purposes, and many companies to-day are endeavoring 
to locate men trained thoroughly along practical industrial gas lines. 
The field is broad, but the men to cover that field, to cover it intelli- 
gently and effectively, are most difficult to find. A special course of 
instruction in the use of gas for industrial purposes, and for other 
large uses, would result in more actual good to the respective com- 
panies and the industry as a whole than any other one commercial 
effort which could be put forth. I recommend that the subject be 
given the closest attention, and that definite and speedy steps be taken 
to provide ways and means for the thorough training of men to fill 
this much-felt need. 

A matter of much wonderment to me is why gas companies did not 
interest themselves more in an effort to develop gas for street light- 
ing. Is there anything wrong with it? Convention records bristle 
with almost every other known use for the disposition of our product ; 
papers have been presented upon practically every other subject ; but 
why has street lighting been given so little prominence? Electric 
companies are pushing the street lighting business with their various 
lighting units, and are getting credit for a great flood of illumination 
in the public thoroughfares, by reason of private operation of electric 
signs. Street lighting by gas ought to be considered. New fixtures, 
new lamp posts of most artistic effect are being put on the market for 
this purpose. The up-to-date gas street lamp is not the one of former 
days, made of plain and square pieces of glass, crudely joined to 
gether to form a lantern, with the open flame burner therein. Nor is 
the one which has more recently been in vogue, with the large flat, 
open-bottomed, elongated globe with the upright mantle, the most 
modern. New styles of standards, attractive to look upon, equipped 
with inverted mantles, and in some instances with high pressure gas 
fed to the mantles, are being installed in some of the cities of the 
country, and are opening the way to a new era in gas «treet lighting: 
We look for opportunities to advertise the gas business. There is no 
better way to do it from a practical standpoint of demonstrating and 
upbuilding the general lighting business than to push ahead for this 
street lighting work, where each lamp, along a boulevard or around 
a parkway, constantly stands, sentinel-like, reminding the onlooker 
—perhaps a customer and perhaps not—of the general attractiveness, 
the dependability and the diversified usefulness of our product. 

A question of vital importance to the gas industry has been and is 
now being considered by owners, by managers, by those charged with 
the operation and development of departments, and by individual 
members of gas companies. That question has to do with one of the 
most fundamental principles underlying any great organization. It 
is as to whether an industry should be divided, or whether all the 
different interests in the one business should be welded together with 
such ties and under such influences as will tend to cultivate the most 
cordial and helpful co-operation on the part of all departments in 
any manner having to do with that business. We have to-day 2 
representative bodies, each covering portions of the gas field—the 
National Commercial Gas Association and the American Gas Insti- 
tute—in both of which the principal, and many smaller, companies 
are well represented. Each body is performing most valuable work 
for the advancement of the gas business, but there seems little or no 
co operation between them. Each body is standing on its own con- 
stitution and organization, individually dispensing its own policies 
and carrying its own burdens. Weare interested in the same busi- 
ness ; it is now cut in two distinct portions. It seems against eco- 
nomic, commercial and practical business to insist that, under all the 
circumstances, there should be two such powerful Associations, each 
working independently in the same general field. As well might it 
be considered necessary that there should be separate associations for 


accounting, one for distribution and one for chemical—in addition 
to the two which now exist. This, of course, is not an official de- 
claration, but represents only my personal views. There is no occa- 
sion to question the financial or personal strength of the National 
Commercial Gas Association—it has sufficient money with which to 
carry on its routine business, and encounters little difficulty in ob- 
taining funds for special needs. Its personnel is composed, for the 
most part, of men deeply in earnest and endeavoring to build up the 
commercial side of the gas business. Its full ability to maintain its 
present strong and influential position in the gas world to-day is ad- 
mitted. It should not, however, it seems to me, be the strength nor 
the weakness of this or any other association, joined as intimately in 
general interests as these two are, which should suggest the idea of a 
stronger ‘‘ get-together’’ spirit; and, rather, that the question for 
consideration by those who have at heart only the substantial ‘de- 
velopment of the industry as a whole, is as to whether the same 
amount of good is being accomplished under present conditions as 
would result if both interests were more closely allied. To produce 
the greatest good to the business in its entirety should be the desire 
of every one, irrespective of his personal inclination. Therefore, be- 
cause of our great strength, breadth of purpose and desire to work 
for the general good of the industry, let us be willing to consider, at 
the proper time, the formation of one big, strong, sound gas associa- 
tion, which with its then combined functions and activities will offer 
even larger opportunities for all branches of association work, and 
present a solid front on all matters touching this large business in 
which we are engaged. 

While perhaps not now existing, let us prevent the formation of 
individual, company and association jealousies with resultant inertia 
and apathy on the part of many association members and supporting 
companies, and get together on a plan which will make more cer- 
tain the development of the entire business on a broader, more sub- 
stantial and enduring basis. I have great faith in the wisdom of the 
representatives of the present organizations, that a plan for the em- 
ployment of all that is good and progressive in both may ultimately 
be consummated. This general opinion is shared by others, represent 
ing large and small interests, not because of a desire to take prestige, 
influence or glory from either of the Associations, but rather feeling 
that a spirit of practical helpfulness is abroad in the gas world, and 
that it is the tendency of the times to get together and merge the dif- 
ferent specific interests for the common good of the one. ‘‘Co-opera 
tion, not competition, is the life of trade ’’ in the gas field. 

The important subject of the relationship between the utility cor- 
poration and the municipality is being given more serious and favor- 
able consideration at this season than in years gone by. The ques- 
tion also of the attitude of the public service corporation towards the 
consuming public is likewise being better understood, and largely 
through the earnest work of the commercial man. There is a better 
understanding existing between the seller and the user, between the 
server and the served. The veil of secrecy which, until recent years, 
has partially hidden the operations of the utility corporation, is 
gradually being lifted, with the result that there is by far a greater 
confidence established between the company and its patrons. Com- 
panies are putting forth honest effort to render the best service com- 
mercially possible, both from the standpoint of quality of product 
and reasonableness of charge. Such policies beget a more general 
good feeling, and the public is becoming more and more satisfied 
each day that dividends are being paid by corporations as the result 
of proper earnings gathered on the basis of a satisfactory service. 

The gas company’s prosperity, like the prosperity of any other cor- 
poration or individual, depends largely upon the quality of the ser- 
vice it renders. If it renders that service in a-pleasant manner it 
makes friends. To make money by pleasant service should be the 
proper aspiration of companies, and of all the individuals connected 
with them. This method of conducting business follows the line of 
least resistance, and at the same time of greatest profit. If a cor- 
poration can manage also to be just under all circumstances, and to 
be generous when occasion offers, it will achieve a certain meritor- 
ious distinction. There is no other line of business which depends 
more upon popular favor than a public service corporation. The gas 
company comes in contact with hundreds-of-thousands of people and 
has greater need of urbanity and that sort of courtesy which makes 
human intercourse pleasant than any other institution in the town. 
Employees in other institutions are agreeable, and business is won in 
that manner. A public service corporation which relies upon its 
monopoly —be it practical or legal—and forgets the great duty which 





some of the other principal departments of the gas business—one for 


it owes the public, gradually becomes embittered by daily contact 
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with exasperated customers, and in time its representatives affect an 
attitude of independence and curtness which results in bad feeling 
and unreasonable and unjust demands from the customer. 

Here again is where the individual commercial man finds oppor- 
tunities for the nurturing of a more friendly relationship for his 
company. ‘‘ Good will’ is never shown in its equivalent in money 
valuation on the books of the utility corporation, nevertheless it is 
one of its most valuable and important unrecorded assets. We are 
only permitted to operate within those restricted limits granted by 
franchise. We expand or contract in business volume largely as 
our home field develops or shrinks in its commercial activities and 
business demands; therefore, a company should take a broad view 
of the important place it occupies in any given community and ac- 
tively work towards its best and permanent development. We should 
conduct our business along liberal, honest and good commercial lines 
and insist then, if fair to customer and city alike, that we be treated 
like any other great commercial enterprise, filling a great public 
need, entitled to earnings commensurate with the risks incident to 
the business, service rendered and rates charged. We should carry 
the gentlemanly and courteous, fair and willing-to serve attitude 
into every day of our business, and into all our dealings—not alone 
because it is the best policy, for the company will find its profits in- 
creasing under such an attitude, but because we have accepted cer- 
tain rights from the public which carry with them the obligations 
calling for such a service. 








The Barnum Process of Generating Gas. 


——<— 


U. 8S. Letters Patent (No. 1,039,479) were granted (Sept. 4, 1912) to 
Mr. Dana D. Barnum (Worcester, Mass.) for a new and useful im- 
provement in processes of generating gas, of which the following is 
a specification, showing that the invention relates to an improved 
process for generating gas from carbonaceous fuel contained in an 
inclosed fuel chamber and adapted to form the basis of a carbureted 
illuminating gas known as water gas. It has for its objects to render 
the gas more uniform, to reduce its cost and improve its quality, and 
to accomplish these objects, among others, by means of an improved 
method of treating the fuel as herein described, the novel features 
being set forth in the annexed claims. The apparatus employed in 
carrying the invention into effect is illustrated in the accompanying 
drawings, in which Fig. 1 represents a gas generator, of the class de- 
scribed, in central-vertical-sectional view. Fig. 2 is a plan view, 
shown in section, on the plane of the broken line 2—2, Fig. 1. Simi- 
lar reference characters refer to similar parts in both figures. Using 
the words of the specification : In carrying my improved process into 
effect, I employ a fuel chamber 1, inclosed by a wall 2, circular in 
cross section, and provided with a concentric opening 3, at its top for 
the admission of fuel. Near the bottom of the chamber, inclosed by 
the circular wall 2, is a grate 4, consisting of a series of rocking grate 
bars 5, supported upon transverse girders 6. The movable grate bars 
5, are continuously rocked upon the girders 6, during the operation 
of the generator by their connection with a rotating crank 7, of a 
motor 8, in order to automatically remove the ashes as they accumu- 
late upon the grate 4, and provide for the constant and uniform ad- 
mission of air and steam through the gratetothe fuel chamber. This 
grate, the action of which may be adjustably regulated as described, 
makes it possible to maintain a more uniform temperature in a verti- 
cal direction, the regulation of the flow of steam through the differ- 
ent supply nozzles acting at the same time to make the temperature 
more uniform throughout each horizontal plane. Any accumulation 
of ashes on the grate will cause the base of the incandescent fuel to 
rise above its proper level with relation to the radial nozzles supply- 
ing steam through the wall of the fuel chamber. By properly ad- 
justing the action of the grate, it is kept at all times free and clear of 
ashes and the base of the incandescent portion of the fuel is kept in 
proper position vertically with relation to the radial nozzles. This 
allows the steam supplied from these radial nozzles to act much more 
effectively toward maintaining a uniform temperature in the fuel 
than would be possible with a common form of grate which would 
allow the ashes to accumulate thereon. 

In the operation of the generator according to my improved method, 
I first place suitable kindlings upon the grate 4, and then supply car- 
bonaceous fuel, such as coke or coal, through the opening 3, until 
the fuel chamber is filled to the broken line 9. The kindlings are 


ignited and a current of air under pressure is supplied through an 
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opening 10, at the bottom of the generator, the products of combus- 
tion escaping through a flue 11, at the top of the generator. Com- 
bustion is maintained until the entire mass of fuel has been brought 
to a state of incandescence. During this heating of the fuel, and 
simultaneously with the admission of air to the bottom of the {fuel 
chamber, I introduce a series of steam jets into an annular section of 
the fuel lying adjacent to the wall 2, of the fuel chamber, in order to 
maintain a uniform temperature in said annular section correspond- 
ing with the temperature existing at the center of the fuel chamber. 
These steam jets are admitted to the annular section of the fuel 
through a series of radially disposed steam nozzles 12, entering the 
fuel chamber above the grate 4, but preferably in different horizontal 
planes and in staggered relation to each other. The nozzles 12, are 
supplied with steam from an annular steam pipe 13, surrounding the 
generator and connected through a pipe 14, with a supply pipe 15, 
leading from a boiler or other source of steam supply under pressure. 
Each of the nozzles 12, is controlled by a hand valve 16. enabling the 
operator to regulate the flow of steam into different sections of the 
fuel chamber as the existing temperature may demand, which is as- 
certained by the color of the fuel at the top of the fuel chamber. If 
the temperature were not controlled by the introduction of a tem- 
perature reducing medium, such as steam, into the annular section 
adjacent to the outer wall of the generator, a supply of air sufficient 
to bring the’central mass of fuel to an incandescent state would pro- 
duce an intense heat at the outer portion of the fuel, resulting in a 
waste of fuel and in the formation of clinkers. For the economical 
operation of the generator, it is desirable that the temperature be 
nearly uniform in different sections of the fuel chamber. I am able 
to secure this by the application of steam distributed through the 
outer annular portion of the fuel next the wall of the generator, 
simultaneously with the admission of an air current at the bottom of 
the fuel chamber, thereby preventing an undue increase in tempera- 
ture adjacent to the outer wall of the generator, which would other- 
wise be caused due to the fact that the interstices in the outer annular 
section of the fuel are greater than at the center of the fuel chamber, 
thereby allowing greater freedom for the movement of air there- 
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: : 
As fuel is fed to the chamber 1, through the concentric opening 3, | ulation by means of the valves 23 and 30, will become necessary 
a conical heap of fuel is formed at the center of the chamber, as indi- | when different varieties of fuel are used forming clinkers at differ- 


cated by the broken line 9, Fig. 1, causing the smaller pieces and 
dust to cling to the conical heap, making a comparatively solid mass 
in the center of the chamber, while the larger pieces of fuel roll down 
the sides of the cone and fill the outer annular space next the wall 2, 
allowing greater freedom here than at the center for the movement 
of air. The formation of clinkers in the outer annular section of the 
fuel not only causes a waste of fuel, as they are impermeable to steam 


during the gas producing period, but they also cling to the outer | 


wall of the generator necessitating frequent removal. 

By my improved process, comprising the introduction into a por- 
tion of the mass of fuel of a temperature reducing medium during 
the period of bringing the fuel to a state of incandescence, I secure 
greater economy in the use of fuel and avoid the loss incident to the 
frequent cleaning of the fuel chamber and the suspension of its ope- 
ration for the removal of clinkers. I am also able to bring the entire 
mass of fuel to a uniform state of incandescence and render the final 
gaseous products uniform in quality, and to increase the quantity 
from a given weight of fuel. 

When the fuel has been brought to a uniform state of incandescence, 
at a uniform temperature throughout the same horizortal planes, the 
supply of air is cut off by closing a gate valve 17, and a jet of steam 
under pressure is conducted through a pipe 18, in an upwardly di- 
rected current through the center of the grate into the bottom of the 
fuel chamber. The pipe 18, is provided with a vertical nozzle 19, pre- 
ferably flaring, causing the jet of steam to be forcibly driven through 
the mass of fuel in the center of the fuel chamber in the form of an 
inverted cone, as indicated by the lines 20, 20. The grate 4, is pro- 
vided with a central opening 21, directly over the nozzle 19, in order 
that the full force of the jet of steam may be applied to the fuel at 
the center of the fuel chamber. The annular mass of fuel resting 
upon the grate 4, triangular in cross section and inclosed between the 
lines 20, 20, and the outer wall of the generator, is furnished with an 
additional supply of steam through the nozzles 12. This additional 
supply of steam is taken from the supply pipe 15, through a pipe 22, 
by opening a hand valve 23. The pipe 22, is also provided witha 
check valve 24, which will prevent the passage of steam from the pipe 
14, through the pipe 22, into the pipe 15, in case the hand valve 23, 
should be left open during the preliminary heating of the fuel. As 
the annular mass of fuel, triangular in cross section, which is sup- 
plied with steam through the nozzles 12, is gradually reduced in 
thickness from the grate 4, upward, the proper regulation of steam 
in different horizontal planes in order to secure uniform results in 
the generation of gas may be accomplished by means of the hand 
valve 16. Inasmuch as the steam may pass more easily through the 
cellular mass of coal near the wall of the fuel chamber than through 
the compact central core of the fuel, it is obvious that the outside 
cellular fuel would receive more than its share of steam in case the 
steam were admitted uniformly throughout the space under the grate. 
This would result in serious unevenness in action in the central core 
and in the outside cellular portion of the fuel, the action in this cellu- 
lar portion being most rapid and being completed first. I overcome 
this difficulty, as has been described, by directing steam upwardly 
through the center of the grate with sufficient force to drive it into 
and through the compact central core of the fuel. I then supply a 
proper quantity of steam to the outer cellular portion of the fuel, by 
means of the radial nozzles extending inwardly through the wall of 
the fuel chamber. It is obvious that, as the character of the coal 
used varies, the relation between the compactness of the central core 
and the porosity of the cellular portion of the fuel will vary. This 
makes necessary a different adjustment of the relative forces with 
which the steam is blown into the central core and into the cellular 
portion of the fuel. Therefore, as has been described, I provide in- 
dependent adjustment to regulate the flow of steam into these two 
portions of the fuel with the important result that I am enabled to 
maintain the fuel at a substantially uniform temperature throughout 
each horizontal plane. 

The steam supply pipe 15, is provided with a valve 25, having an 
extended valve stem terminating in a hand wheel 26, and the pipe 14, 
is provided with a valve 27, having an extended valve stem termin- 
ating in a hand wheel 28, above a floor 29, extending over the top of 
the generator. The pipe 18, is also provided with a hand valve 30. 
The hand wheels -6 and 28, enable the supply of steam to be con- 
trolled by an attendant above the floor 29, allowing the valves 23 and 
30, to be permanently open and used only for the purpose of throt- 
tling the flow of steam through the pipe 18 and the nozzles 12. Reg- 


¢nt temperatures. When the valves 23 and 30, have been adjusted 
for the variety of fuel being used, the valves 23, 30 and 27, may be 
| left without further attention and the entire control of steam through 
|the supply pipe 15, be effected by means of the valve 25. 

| During the operation of producing gas a moderate shaking move- 
ment is imparted to the grate 4, by the motor 8, to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of ashes on the grate and permit the free access of steam 
through the pipe 18 to the central mass of fuel. The ashes removed 
from the grate fall by gravity into a hopper shaped receptacle 31, 
from which they are periodically removed by the rotation of a rotary 
valve 32, which allows the ashes to fall into a lower chamber 33. I 
claim : 


1. The process of producing gas from carbonaceous fuel inclosed in 
a fuel chamber,, comprising igniting the fuel, supplying an air cur- 
rent to the bottom of the chamber to bring the fuel toa state of incan- 
descence, simultaneously supplying a temperature reducing medium 
to the outer mass of fuel adjacent to the wall of the fuel chamber, 
substituting an upward directed steam jet under the central portion 
of the fuel for the air current at the bottom of the fuel chamber, and 
simultaneously introducing a series of steam jets to the mass of fuel 
adjacent to the wall of the fuel chamber. 

2. The process of producing gas from carbonaceous fuel inclosed 
in a fuel chamber, consisting in igniting the fuel, bringing the fuel 
to a state of incandescence by the introduction of an air current at 
the bottom of the fuel chamber, simultaneously introducing a tem- 
perature reducing medium to the outer mass of fuel adjacent to the 
wall of the fuel chamber, substituting an upwardly directed steam 
jet for the air current at the bottom of the fuel chamber, simultane- 
ously introducing with said steam jet a series of radially disposed 
steam jets through the wall of the fuel chamber, and automatically 
removing the accumulation of ash. 

3. The process of producing gas from carbonaceous fuel contained 
in an inclosed fuel chamber, comprising bringing the fuel to a state 
of incandescence by supplying a current of air to the fuel chamber, 
blowing steam upwardly into the central portion of the mass of fuel, 
supplying steam to the fuel near the wall of the fuel chamber, and 
regulating independently the flow of steam to the central portion of 
the mass of fuel and the flow of steam to the fuel near the wall of 
the fuel chamber to maintain a substantially uniform temperature 
throughout each thin horizontal layer of the fuel. 








The Necessity for Having a Uniform Standard for Elec- 
tric Apparatus and Wiring. 
a 

Mr. N. W. Reed, in an address before the San Francisco Jovian 
|Club, rightly said that electrical contractors, when installing electric 
work, and supply houses, when selling appliances, would be greatly 
benefited if a uniform standard existed for these installations and de- 
vices. But this standard should also be satisfactory to other associa- 
tions or parties, such as owners, power companies and insurance 
companies. With uniform requirements the work of an inspector 
would be very much easier, for one of his most unpleasant duties is 
to settle differences of opinion between an owner and some electrician, 
when each has a different standard. In such a case the owner and 
electrician are as nearly at right angles as the phases of a 2 phase 
current, and the inspector’s third standard will only change things 
into a 3-phase, star connected system until some one becomes the 
grounded neutral ; and even then the work is not al ways satisfactory. 

Property owners call upon inspectors more frequently than ever 
before to inspect work which has been done by contract ; and not only 
do they wish to know if it has been properly done, but also if it is in 
| compliance with the standards of other inspection departments. Of 
course, this makes it most important that there should bea uniformity 
of requirements amoug inspection departments, as varying standards 
will only add tothe confusion. Furthermore, such uviformity will 
not only obtain better results from the electrical appliances and a 
great saving of material, but it will also reduce the possibility of fire 





| loss. 
One of the most important items to be considered by a property 
owner in planning a building is the danger from fire to either build- 
ing or contents. If the builder is going to consider this hazard. the 
| manufacturers of electrical appliances and the electricians installing 
| the devices must take into consideration the possibility of a fire being 
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caused by electric current. Electric power has developed to such an 
extent that within a very few years it will be used almost entirely 
for lighting of buildings, driving machines in factories, heating de- 
vices of all sorts, such as irons, boilers, stoves and similar appliances. 
Therefore, it is becoming more important than it was afew years 
ago that every possible precaution be taken to decrease defects in 
electrical apparatus, and to have the wiring properly installed. Most 
electrical fires are caused by neglect, recklessness or ignorance on the 
part of some one making changes or additions after the first installa- 
tion; and a simple method of decreasing this hazard is to encourage 
a sufficient number of lights, make provision for heating and other 
devices which may be added at a future time, and have receptacles 
for attachment plugs where connections can easily and safely be made. 

Uniformity of standards can be attained only by the co-operation 
of electrical, insurance, architectural and other organizations, and 
should not be left to any one body. The Underwriters’ Laboratories 
at Chicago have made tests and examinations of electrical appliances 
and if, in their opinion, the device is in accordance with the Code, it 
is labeled so it can be identified after installation, or else listed as a 
**Code Standard.” 











Publications. 
[All Publications, Catalogues, etc., mentioned below, are kept in our 
office for the convenience of our patrons. ] 








** The Best Proportions of Boiler and Economizer Surface.’’—Mr. 
A. H. Blackburn, the clever General Manager of the Green Fuel 
Economizer Company, in a recent letter to the Editor, inclosing a 
copy of the Company's latest publication, says: The counter-current 
or multi-stage principle in steam generation, towards the adoption of 
which there appears to be a tendency in recent practice, is discussed 
in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Best Proportions of Boiler and Econom- 
izer Surface,’’ issued by the Green Fuel Economizer Company, of 
Matteawan, N. Y. In this booklet a method is developed for deter- 
mining the proper limits of boiler and economizer surface, and it is 
shown that the most economical results are obtained from a boiler 
properly proportioned for transmitting the heat of evaporation, with 
an economizer for progressively warming the feed water. The prac. 
tical result is a boiler of 4 to 6 square feet per boiler horse power, 
discharging gases at 600° to 700° F., to an economizer in which they 
are cooled to 300° F., or lower, depending upon whether or not me. 
chanical draft is used. It is pointed out that the economizer trans 
fers 2 or 3 times as much heat as could the same amount of additional 
boiler surface at the same point in the travel of the gases, because of 
the greater temperature head available between the bot gases and 
feed water, as compared with that between gases and steam, the re- 
sult being greater steam making efficiency at lower cost. 








Recent Patent Issues. 


Prepared for the AMERICAN Gas Lignt JouRNAL by Royat E. Burnuam, 
solicitor of patents and counselor in patent causes, 833 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., from whom illustrations and specifications of any pat- 
ent mentioned below may be obtained for 20 cents. 








1,044,958. Gas Regulator. R.W. West, Pawtucket, R. L., assignor to 
H. Walters, Providence. R. I. 

1,045,094. Gas Cock. P. Mueller, Decatur, Ills., assignor to H. Muel- 
ler Mfg. Co., same place. 

1,045,464 and 1,045,465. Gas Burners. E. G. Van Zandt, St. Louis, 
Mo., assignor to Van Zandt Gas Appliance Co., same place. 

1,045,466. Gas Grate. E. G. Van Zandt, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to 
Van Zandt Gas Appliance Co., same place. 

1,045,467 to 1,045,475, inclusive. Gas Burners. E.G. Van Zandt, St. 
Louis, Mo., assignor to Van Zandt Appliance Co., same place. 

1,045,590. Recovery of Ammonia from Distillation Cases. W. Muel- 
ler, Essen-on-the-Ruhr, Germany. 

1,045,693. Gas Cut Off. F. C. Gillman, Chehalis, Wash. 

1,045,768. Charging Device for Gas Producers and other Furnaces. 
H. Bittman, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, assignor to Cor- 
poration of Metallbank & Metallurgische Gesellschaft, A. G., same 
place. 


1,045,646. Incandescent Gas Burner. J. Visseaux, Lyon, France. 








Items of Interest 
_FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 





Tae Hyde Park (Pa.) Gas Company, which is really a dependent 
of the Scranton (Pa.) Gas and Water Company, has been awarded 
the contract for the lighting of the streets of Hyde Park by means of 
gas for the next 5 years, at its bid of $24 per lamp, per annum. The 
number of lights concerned figures at 188, and these are to be paid 
for at the rate of $24 per lamp per annum, on a partial (although 
virtually co-inciding with an all night and every night) moon-table. 





Waar do you think of this as sufficient capital? Only $4 720,000. 
Such is the sum named by the incorporators (J. A. Bennett, Robert 
S. Strack and R. S. Aldrich, of New York city, and Harris W. Davis) 
of the Richmond Radiator Company, New York, to manufacture and 
distribute gas and steam radiators. 





‘*DeaR JOURNAL: Didn’t see anything in ‘ours’ regarding that 
heads of department dinner (Consolidated Gas Company) served in 
the old reliable Young’s hostelry the night of the 20th ult. Diners 
to the number of 55 sat in, and the proceedlngs were directed by 
President J. L. Richards acting in the capacity of Toastmaster. He 
was right on his job, too. But who could fail in the premises, when 
he had the honor of directing such past master orators as ‘ Will.’ A. 
Wood, Capt. W. E. McKay, ‘Ed.’ N. Wrightington, R. Grant and 
‘Al.’ Dunbar. Other notables present were: Dear, old young 
‘Wally.’ A. Learned, of Newton and Watertown, Mass., ‘Charlie’ 
Skentelbery, that sailor-great of the Maine section of the New Eng- 
land Gas and Coke Company—"‘tis a good thing he has Commodore 
McKay at the helm; H. H. Stinson, also of the N. E. G. C.; and W. 
B. Nichols, of Quincy —‘ Nich.’ really grows in virtue and grace since 
taking up residence in Josiahtown. Also, others. The whole pro- 
ceedings were marked by the lovely lanes over which harmony 
travels; although two of the diners could not occasionally refrain 
from remarking to their ‘nearest’ that fuel oi], gas oil, and other 
oils (some fusel) were surprisingly inclined toward more surprising 
levels.—TREMONT.”’ 





THE Gas Machinery Company, of Cleveland, ©., has been awarded 
a contract for sectional silica retorts and settings for the gas plants 
in Waterloo, Ia. ; Painesville, O.; and Kingston, N. Y. This order 
is the 3d one for silica settings given the Cleveland folks by the 
Waterloo corporation. 





‘* B. V.,” is informed that, under a decision of the Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners, rendered the 22d November, the proprietors 
of the New Jersey Gas Company are ordered to supply gas to the 
residents of the villages of Woodstown and Elmer at a maximum 
rate of $1.50 per 1,000 cubic feet, a discount equalling 8 per cent. to 


be allowed on all bills settled within 15 days from date of presentation. 





ALDERMAN Lewis D. Stitts has been appointed Chairman of the 
Gas, Oil and Electric Light Committee of the Chicago City Council. 
He succeeds Ald. A. J. Cermak, who is said to have held the Gas, 
Oil, etc., Committee Chairmanship in order to qualify himself for 
the even more uproarious job of Chief Bailiff, the Municipal Court. 





THE resignation of Mr. Roger N. Kimball, since 1899 General Man- 
ager of the Kenosha (Wis.) Gas and Electric Company, marks the 
retirement of the Kimball family fromthe gas supply of Kenosha, 
the first laying on of which was done by the late J. H. Kimball over 
three-score years ago. His successor is Mr. Charles D. Penniston, 
at the present time Superintendent of the gas division of the named 
corporation. 





Mr. CHARLES M, Coun, Vice-President of the Baltimore Consoli- 
dated Gas, Electric Light and Power Company, delivered a very in- 
teresting address before the City Club of Baltimore, on the 23d ult. 
His subject was ‘‘ The Obligations of Public Service Corporations,” 
and his treatment of the matter was neither homceopathic nor other- 
wise languid. The main thread of Mr. Cohn's thoughtful presenta- 
tion circled the spool which holds that, ‘‘ Important as the question 
of rates is to the general public, it is to my mind overshadowed by 
the importance of giving good service.”’ 





‘*Mk. ArTHUR D. Snow, Chief Bookkeeper, City of Holyoke (Mass.) 
Gas and Electric Departmint, has served the city faithfully and well 
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for a trifle over 12 years. Starting at $1,200 per annum, in 1903 the 
‘emolument’ was increased to $1,500; in January, 1906, a further in- 
crease to $1,800 was made. Theretofore, the city plants, which had 
been operated by the Holyoke Water Power Company, were taken 
over by the city, and at the time of the transfer the Power Company’s 
head office man was being paid $2,000 per annum, and its head office 
man—whose work was virtually of the nature of the work being 
done by Mr. Snow—was receiving $4,000 per annum. Again, when 
Mr. Snow took charge there were on the lists 3,900 gas consumers 
and 250 electric light users; now the gas consumers number 12,500, 
and 4,300 others are taking electric curreut. In view of this recount- 
ing it would seem sure that Mr. Snow's demand was an exceedingly 
modest one; however, ‘ be that as it may,’ the Mayor (Hon. John J. 
White) dismissed the possible raise in a manner decidedly like that 
cultivated by the average ‘ political reformer,’ one of his sentences 
being of this nature and verbiage: * * * ‘And while I appre- 
ciate the fact that the business of the gas and electric plant is con- 
siderably more than when it was operated by the Holyoke Water 
Power Company, yet I would say at this time I should not come to 
consider an increase in your salary. * * * Perhaps the man 
whom I or somebody else may appoint to that position may consider 
the position you hold worth $2,400 per year; in my opinion it is 
not.’’’ And there you are. 





MEANWHILE, having received the Mayor’s reply, Mr. Snow tendered 
his resignation, which was accepted ; and Holyoke loses an expert, 
in respect of the booking control of her gas and electric lighting 
trading. Going back to first practices, it would look that Mayor 
White could easily reconcile himself to starting Mr. Snow’s successor 
at the ‘‘emolument ”’ of $1,200, increasing the same by every twelve- 
month addition, until the final or maximum rate of $1,800 was 
reached. 


Mr. W. H. PaILurps, Cashier of the Malden and Melrose (Mass.) 
Gas Light Company, has been appointed Assistant Treasurer of the 
Consolidated Lighting Company, of Montpelier, Vt. His successor 
is Mr. Clarence Alexander. Prior to going from Malden he was made 
the recipient of a very handsome desk outfit of brass, the gift of his 
fellows in the Malden and Melrose Corporation. 


Mr. C. H. Evans, President of the O. H. Evans Engineering Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ills., which is really of the syndicate order, owning 
and controlling a number of gas, electric and other utilities, has re- 
cently been actively concerning himself with the betterment of the 
plant of the Bessemer (Ala.) Gas Company. One result of his in- 
vestigations is the determination to sensibly extend its distributing 
system. 





‘“* H.,’? WRITING from Montreal, Canada, under recent date, says: 
‘*Mr. C. H. Osler, Engineer of Gas Distribution, Montreal, Light, 
Heat and Power Company, is having his troubles as the result of a 
sewer excavation in Sherbrooke, Canada. At the inception of this 
work the Power Company served a notarial protest on the city by 
which the latter was notifled that it would be held responsible for 
any damages to the gas mains, the city served one on the contractor. 
The contractor, L. Giguere, not to be outdone, served one on the city 
for not stopping street car traffic across the street, so that he could 
use a special excavating machine. In due time leaks developed in 
the gas main, upon which the residents of Sherbrooke street brought 
suit against the Power Company, the Company against the city, the 
city against the contractor and the latter against the former. There 
are 12 lawyers in the case, each of whom, of course, actively trying 
to shift the blame on the client of another, the animation of the 
court scenes can be imagined. The sum of $12,000 is involved, or 
$1,C00 for each lawyer.” 





On the completion of the pipe line, 10 miles in length, which is to 
convey gas from the Charlotte (Mich.) gas works for distribution in 
the settlement of Eaton Rapids, Mich., the event will be duly in- 


tidy ’’ settlement, and its natural advantages are such as to make it 
certain that in a short time it will have a population of 12,000. 





Mr. JoHN A. REED, who recently purchased all the belongings of 
the Perry (Ia.) Gas Company, has accepted the new governing gas 
ordinance passed by the Council and subsequently ratitied by the 
ratepayers through special election. Under that plan the Reed people 
assumed full charge of the properties the 23d ult. . 


AT a meeting of the Directors of the Frederick (Md.) Railroad 
Company, Mr. George William Smith was elected Vice-President, to 
succeed the late Dr. Franklin B. Smith. President Coblentz gave 
out the annual statement respecting the earnings of the railroad and 
the gas division of the corporation. The figures proved the railroad 
division showed a net gain for the 12 months equal to $21,930, the 
gain for the lighting division being $10,090. The new Vice-President 
is very well known in railroad construction circles throughout the 
State, and he is sure to make more than passing mark upon the trans- 
actions of the named corporation. 





Messrs. Ban. J. MacDonaLp (Newburgh, N. Y.), W. H. Dixon 
(N. Y.) and John B. Johnston (Brooklyn), as incorporators, have 
filed articles of incorporation, the same having to do with the for- 
mation of The Central Orange Gas Company, Newburgh, N. Y. The 
capital is put at $70,000. 





On the 2d inst. Messrs. J. G. White & Co., Incorporated, received 
telegraphic advices of the award to their London associates (J. G. 
White & Co., Limited), of railroad construction work in the Ar- 
gentines, amounting in value to approximately $4,000,000, from 
clients for whom they carried out several prior contracts. This 
present contract (like those that preceded it) is on the usual basis of 
cost, plus a fee. The railroad to be constructed constitutes the con- 
necting link in the through system between Brazil and the Argentine 
Republic, the terminals being at Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro, 





‘*B. R. M.,” writing from Lebanon, Pa., under date of November 
30th, incloses this: An instrument incorporating the North Labanon 
(Pa.) Gas and Fuel Company was offered this week by Mr. G. J. 
Adams. The incorporators are Messrs. Daniel Weaver, R. S. Bick- 
sler, E. W. Meyer, Jacob P. Weaver and Henry Weaver—the latter 
is a resident of Mt. Joy. The Company proposes to supply gas to the 
settlements in the townships of North and South Lebanon. The 
charter is perpetual, and the initial capital will be $5,000. The plant 
is to be located at a point just outside the northeast boundary of the 
city limits. Fd en es 

Mr. WILLIAM H. Wriaat, Superintendent cf the Coke Department 
of the Zenith Furnace Company, of Duluth, Minn., has tendered his 
resignation, the same to be effective the 15th inst. After the first of 
January he will be associated with the United Coke and Gas Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Battery Place, New York. He was in 
charge of the Zenith plant (which supplies gas to the Duluth and 
Superior districts) since the latter days of its constr uction in 1904, 





THE contention over the gas rate for Fresno, Cal., has been satis- 
factorily closed. Under the agreement the gross will be carried at 
$1.25 per 1,000 cubic feet, a net discount of 15 cents per 1,000 being 
allowed to all users whose accounts are settled within 10 days of the 
rendering of bills. The agreement also provides that this rate shall 
be retroactive, applying to gas consumed sin¢ e October, 1912. 


Mayor Waite has appointed Mr. William A. Bennett, Head Ac- 
countant in the Holyoke (Mass.) City Gas and Electric Department, 
succeeding Mr. Arthur D. Snow, whose resignation became effective 
last Monday. 





Messrs. ELLENBERGER & HUFFMAN, acting as Solicitors, have noti 





augurated by means of a public demonstration. The connecting line 


proper is 10 miles in length, and the piping of Eaton Rapids on con- 
sumers’ account, in as far as the residents are concerned, will ac- 
count for another stretch of 7 miles, which it is hoped will be all in 
prior to arrival of hard frosts. Next spring 4 miles additional will 


be placed on consumers’ account in Eaton Rapids. It is a “ right 





fied the Governor of Pennsylvania that, on the 20th inst., they will 
pon to him for letters chartering the Pequot Gas Company, the 
' purpose and object of which are to manufacture and supply gas to 
‘the residents of Monroe County, Pa. The incorporators are returned 
jas Messrs. Ross A, Langworthy, Harvey Huffman and ‘ Hal,” H, 


| Harris. 
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The Market for Gas Securities. Mutual Gas Co............--+» 8,600,000 100 182 187 | Essex and Hudson Gas Co.... 6,500,000 — 188 136 
New Amsterdam Gas Co.— Fort WAYDC....cesseeeeseee-- 2,000,000 — — = 
“Hille : ist Con. 5's, due 1948, J. & J. 11,000,000 1,000 101 102) o Bonds ......+00-. 2,000,000 — 655 _ 
Because Salonica is to be allowed to remain | New York & Richmond Gas Grand Rapids Gas Light Co., 
in it present location, because the Greeks are owes 1,500,000 100 35 » Ist Mtw. 5'S...sccssescesseee 1,860,000 1,000 100 101 
also satisfied that peace terms should be| , ow eee = 1,500,000 — 986 91006) Hartford.......ssecssssseseee 760,000 25 190 200 
: . ow York an t River— Hudson County Gas Co., of 
signed, because — well because there is nO! ist 5's, due 1944,J.&J...... 8,500,000 1,000 108 105 New Jersey......+sssocee+s 10,500,000 — 1390 188 
reason whatever for the decline. Consoli- anes. 1,500.00 — 9% 100 “ Bonds, 5’s....+. 10,500,000 — 101 106 
: ; i ice i orthern Union— Indianapolis .........s00-++++ 2,000,000 — 38 45 
dated dropped off 2 points in the bid price in| "so is, due ieet.3.43... .. 1.980000 1,000 90% 101 nap ae wo 2s 
the week. It came in to-day (Friday) at 140} grandard..........00 ..seeee-. 5,000,000 100 Bu S leben... an 2 @ 7 
to 140}, and it did sell down yesterday to 139,| Preferred...............+.«. 5,000,000 100 99 100 “ lst Mtg.5’s..... 290,000 1,000 91 95 
the lowest in a long spel]. The disturbance aan — M.&N. Bane — ” a Kansas City Gas Light Co., 
in the money market, as to loan shifting and ~4 panobes \ 4 Of Missouri......ssse++e+0+ 5,000,000 100 — 86 
ist Con.5’s,due 1948,M.& N. 15,000,000 — 106% £107 Bonds, Ist 5’s ‘ 8,822,000 1,000 984% 99 
the like, is responsible for the fall; but as| \ overs 900.680 800 180 “a seeeeecereees : : ;' 
these conditions have shown decided tendency nanan ; Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis. . 10,000,000 100 108 = 10844 
to right themselves in short order, it is likely | _O“4-0/-Town Companies. Preferred.....cosss-es+++ 2,500,006 100 99 102 
: : Lay State....ccccccccsssseee- 50,000,000 50 %& 56 Bonds...... ssseeesseeee+ 10,000,000 1,000 1023 108 
Consolidated will make a speedy recovery. ~ 
. . : Income Bonds..... 2,000,000 1,000 — 75 Lafayette Gas Co.,Ind...... 1,000.000 100 — 60 
Brooklyn Union is also in the doldrums, 
Binghampton Gas Works.... 450,000 100 — _ BOnd.... cssccscsessesses 1,000,000 1,000 60 65 
the figures for it as reported on the Exchange * ‘Ast Mte. 5° 500 or Louteville 2.570.000 | 6 10 «180 
b 141 to 146. This Com an s h sical tg. Biccorcces 000 1,000 é 100 uw Pee RTI EOI EET Tee) 070, 
eing pany s pay’ Boston United Gas Co.— Madison Gas and Electric Co. 
condition has been vastly improved in 1912. | “ist series S. F.Trust..... 7,000,000 1,000 82 85 “ — Iet Mtg. 6's......... 400,000 1,000 106 
Peoples, of Chicago, has been somewhat af- 2a“ “  ™ ..... 8,900,000 1,000 47% 60 | Massachusetts Gas Compan- 
fected by the loan shifting noted above, still | pusato city Gas Co... .... 5,500,000 100 5 8 ies, Of BOStON.......+0+++0+8 26,000,000 100 911 92 
it has held more than well when compared Bonds, 5°S ....-..ss00ees 5,250,000 1,000 59 60 Preferred ....0...+00++++ 26,000,000 100 434 95 
with others, for it is only down 34 from the| Capital, Sacramento......... 500,000 50 — 85 | Montreal GasCo.,Canada.. 2,000,000 100 228 229 
high point of last September. U. G. I. crossed Bonds (6'8).......0++..+- 160,000 1,000 — = — | NashvilleGasLightCo...... 1,000,000 100 110 — 
90 during the week, and a recent Chicago | Chicago Gas Co. Guaranteed Newark, N. J., Con. Gas Co, 6,000,000 — 97 98 
quotation is 96 for a lot of Ogden gas 5’s. Aj} Gold Bonds...........+2.... 7,660,000 1,000 104 106% Bonds, 6S... v0 cscccceses 6,000,000 — 127 128 
rather good purchase would seem to be Den- | Cincinnati Gas and Electric New Haven Gas Co.......... 5,000,000 28 182 190 
ver Gas and Electric General 5’s, at 96. DO.ccccosccccvccsccccccesess SAMURAND 6D SF 90 | Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke Co., 
Columbus (O.) Gas Oo., ist ChICAZO.....:seeeeeesseeee-- 25,000,000 100 134 114% 
Mortgage Bonds........... 1,500,000 1,000 96 98 Ist Mortgage. sevcccessees 20,100,000 1,000 102 102% 
Gas Stocks. Columbus (0.) Gas Lt. & ad sesessesseeee 2)500,000 1,000 104 — 
Heating Co.........sse00-- 1,682,750 100 90 91 | Rochester Gas & Electric Co. 2,150,000 50 «88 - 
Quotations by George W. Close, Broker and Preferred ..........-000+ 026,500 100 as 80 Preferred.........ss-e00+6 2,150,000 50 118 > 
Dealer in Gas Stocks. Consumers, Toronto......... 2,000,000 60 200 204 Consolidated 5’s.......... 2,000,000 — 104% 105% 
1145 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. Consolidated, Baltimore.... 18,460,084 = ~~ Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 15,500,000 — 64 65 
DECEMBER 9. Mortgages, 5’s........... 8,400,000 _ _ St. Joseph Gas Co.— 
j y E General Mortgage 454.... 10,661,000 — — Ist Mtg. 5°S.....0.-0eee002 1,000,000 1,000 95 98 
& All communications will receive particular Con. Gas Co., Baltimore St. Paul Gas Light Co....... 2,500,000 100 — - 
attention. City, 436...c.sesccccsseee 2% 751,000 ~ - Ist Mortgages, 6’s........ 650,000 1,000 104 10h 
&@ The following quotations are based on the par | Consolidated Gas Co.of N.J. 1,000,000 100 15 - Extension, €°8........+++. 600,000 1,000 112% 115 
value of $100 per share : Con, Mtg. 5°S........s008- 976,000 1000 % 96 General Mortgage, 5's... 8,447,000 1,000 9% 96 
N. Y. City Companies. Capital. Par. Bid. Asked BOGS. ..ccccccccccsecsccce 75,000 - = 100 | Syracuse Gas Co., N.Y..... 1,975,000 100 50 56 
Consolidated Gas Co.........$78,177,000 100 140 140\ | Detroit City Gas Co......... 6,580,000 - 50 BOnGS...... sesceesseeeeee 2047,000 1,000 101 108 
Central Union Gas Co, — Detroit Gas Co.,5’s.......... 381,000 1,000 75 80 | Washington (D.C.) Gas Co. 1,600,000 200 420 2 
ist 6’s, due 1972, J.&J...... 8.000,000 1,000 108 106 “Prior Lien 5’s........ 5,619,000 1,000 97 100% lst Mortgage, 6’s........ 600,000 - =- - 
Equitable Gas Light Co.— Equitable Gas & Fuel Co., Western Gas Co., Milwaukee 4,000.00 — — ~ 
Con, 5's, due 1982, M. &8... 1,000,000 1,000 106 106 Chicago, Bonds............ 2,000,000 1,000 — 101 | Wilmington (Del.) Gas Co... 600,000 60 — _ 




















MEETING TIMES OF THE VARIOUS GAS ASSOCIATIONS. 








American Gas Inatituie.—Annual meeting, October 15-)7, 1913. 
W. R. Addicks, New York City. Secretary, Geo. G. Ramsdell, 29 West 39th st., N. Y. 


City. 





Canadian Gas Association.—Annual meeting Sept. 1913. 


Hewitt, Toronto, Ont.; Secretary and Treasurer, John Keillor, Hamilton, Ont. 





Empire State Gas and Electric Association.—Annual meeting, New York City, Oct. 8, 








Natural Gas Association.—Annual meeting, Cleveland, O., May, 1913; Officers: Presi- 
1913. Officers: President, C. G. M. Thomas, Long Island City, N, Y.; Secretary, C. H. a M D 
. ° ‘ aly, Cleveland, O; tary, T. C. Jones, Delaware, 0. 
B. Chapin, 29 W. 39th street. New York City. — aa sdupiies erenionicenec . ™ 
| New England Gas Avssociation.—Annual meeting, February, 19th and 20th. 1918 
Gas Meeters.—Next Meeting, Newark. Dec. 18; Chairman, Will W. Barnes; Commis- 


sioners, W. H, Pettes, I. W. Peffily: Secretary, H. Thurston Owens, 42 Pine street, 
Philadelphia Section ; Chairman, L. R. Dutton ; Commissioners, 8. 
Grady, H. P. Vains: Secretary, H. F. Patterson, Jr., 833 Chestnut street. 


New York City. 





Guild of Gas Managers of New Basten’, ~enciad meeting, March, 1913. Young's Hotel, 
Boston; monthly meeting, second Saturday. Officers: President, Walter G. Africa, 
Manchester, N. H.; Secretary, H. K. Morrison, Brockton, Mass, 





lliinois Gas Association.—Annual meeting, 


Clark, 115 No. Oak Park avenue, Oak Park, Ills. 
iWuminating Engineering Society.—Annual meeting, 


Meetings of Sections, monthly. Pres., V. R. Lansingh, Cleveland, O.; Sec., Preston 
S. Millar, 29 W. 39th street, New York City. Sections: 
Law, 124 West 42d street. New England, Secretary, 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Secretary, L. B. Eichengreen, Broad and Arch streets. 
Chicago, Secretary, J. B. Jackson, 28 North Market street. Pittsburgh, Secretary, J. 


C. Mundo, Oliver Building. 


March 19th 
Ills. Officers: President, H. O. Channon, Quincy, Ills.; Secretary-Treasurer, Horace H, 


| 
Officers: President, 


meeting, Apri), 


1918; Joplin, Mo. 


Secretary and Treasurer, P. W. Markham, Brookfield, Mo. 


Officers: President, Arthur 


National Commercial Gas Association. —Annual meetin e— 
Philadelphia, Pa, Officers: President, C. W. Hare, Philadelphia Pa.; Sec Secretary, Louis 


Stotz, 39 West 39th street, New York City. 


and 20th, 1913. . Chicago. 














Pacific Coast Gas Association.—Annual meeting, San Jose, Cal., 





September, 1913. 


New York, Secretary, C. L. 
H. C. Jones, 10 High street, 


President, 
Jr., West Chester, Pa. 








- 





Newark N. 


Missouri Electric Light, Gas, Water Works and Street Railway Association.—Annual 
Officers: President, P. A. Bertrand, Joplin, Mo.; 


——19)3. 


Boston, Officers: President, D. D. Barnum, Worcester,Mass.; Secretary-Treasurer, N. 
W. Gifford, East Boston, Mass. 

New Jersey State Gas Association. —Winter “Meeting, December 18, 
President, William H. Pettes, Newark, N. J.; Secretary-Treasurer, Arthur H. Osborn 
Belmar, N. J. 

Ohio Gas Association .— Annual meeting, February 
dent, John M. Garard, Columbus, O.; Secretary, L. B. Denning, Columbus, O. 


J.— 


. 1918, Columbus, 0.; Presi 


Oklahoma Gas, Electric and Railway Association.—Annual meeting, May, 1913. Presi- 
dent, Noel R. Gascho, Alva, Okla. ; Secretary, H. VY. Bozell, Norman, Okla. 


September 16, 17, 18 
1913. Officers: President, Henry E, Adams, Stockton, Cal.; Secretary-Treasurer, Henry 
B stwick, 445 Sutter street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association.—Annual meeting, York, Pa., April 911, 1913; Officers, 
H. H, Ganser, 


Norristown, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, W. O. Lamson, 








| Society of Gas Lighting.—Annual meeting Dec.,13, 1912; monthly meetings, second 

Indiana Gas Association.—Annual meeting, March 12 and 13, 1918. Indianapolis. Offi-| Thursday. Place, New York City. Officers: President, Fred. 8. Benson; Secretary, 
cers: President, Howard L, Olds, Indianapolis; Vice-President, Wm. Wallace, La-| George G. Ramsdell, 20 West 30th street, New York city 

fayette ; Secretary-Treasurer, Philmer Eves, Indianapolis, | Southern Gas Association. —Annual meeting, Charlotte, N. C, April 18-20, 1913, 

| Officers: President, C. E. White, Montgomery, Ala,; Secretary-Treasurer, E, D. 


Brewer, Atlanta, Ga. 


Kansas Gas, Water and Electric Light Association.—Annual meeting, October ——— | Southwestern Electrical and Gas Association.— Annual meeting. May 2), 22, 23 and 24, 
1913. Officers: President, L. O. Ripley, Emporia, Kas.; Secretary and| 1913, Galveston, Tex. Officers: President, F. M. Lege, Jr., Galveston, Tex.; sec- 
‘rreasurer, W. H. Fellows, Leavenworth, Kas. retary H. 8. Cooper,"405 Slaughter Bldg., Dallas, Tex, 





Iowa Distriet Gas Association.—Annual meeting, Burlington, Ia., May 22, 23, 24, 1913; | 
Officers: President, C.W. Fair, Atlantic, Ia.; Secretary,G. 1. Vincent, Des Moines, Ia. | 




















eS or . an iation.—Annual meeting, May 14 and 15, 1918, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Michigan Gas Association-——Annual meeting, September 1913 ; Wise Gas Assoc J 
Officers: President, W. 8. Blauvelt, Detroit, Mich; Secretary-Treasurer, Glenn R,| Officers: President, I. F. Wortendyke, Janesville, Wis.; Secretary-Treasurer, “-nry 
Chamberlain, Grand Rapids, Mich. Harmon. Milwaukee, Wis. 








Yuasa 





